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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ADDICKS AND PRESIDENTIAL FAVOR. 


” yptaghegorey ENT marked the comment of the great major- 

ity of the American press when it became known that the 
President had appointed an “Addicks man,” William Michael 
Byrne, to be United States District Attorney in Delaware. 
The papers that experience this surprise have an idea that Mr. 
Addicks is trying to buy his way into the Senate via the Dela- 
ware legislature, and they regard the President’s award of fed- 
eral patronage to his faction as inconsistent with some of the 
high moral professions found in the President’s writings and 
speeches. The New York 77mes (Ind. Dem.) views the appoint- 
ment “with humiliation” and “deep regret,” and the Pittsburg 
Dispatch (Ind. Rep.) remarks that it “is calculated to puzzle 
disinterested observers.” The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) 
says: “A little spark kindleth a great fire, and the President 
may discover that by this act he has caused a conflagration great 
enough to consume him.” 

Perhaps no stronger critical review of the matter has appeared 
than the following one by a paper that is “on the spot,” the 
Wilmington Every Evening (Ind.) : 


“This action on the part of President Roosevelt may be looked 
upon from many points of view, but from absolutely none in 
which it appears to be a good move. It is an insult to the best 
sentiment of the State and to the soundest element of Delaware 
Republicanism. ...... 

“By restoring Mr. Byrne to Presidential favor and public 
office, President Roosevelt has deliberately rewarded political 
treachery of the deepest dye. At the command of Boss Addicks, 
Byrne was nominated for Congress in opposition to Congressman 
Ball, whom Addicks hates and whose defeat he sought to accom- 
plish. Mr. Ball was elected to Congress by the Republican 
voters of Delaware, and was fairly entitled to renomination and 
reelection. But he was not pleasing to Addicks, so Addicks 
determined to defeat him, and he took Byrne as his instrument. 
It mattered not to Addicks and Byrne that the situation was 
desperate, and that the Republicans of the country, President 
Roosevelt included, were straining every nerve to prevent the 
dissipation of the Republican majority in the present House of 
Representatives, and its transformation into a Democratic body. 
Addicks and Byrne did all they could to bring about this result 
by defeating Congressman Ball and electing a Democrat in his 
Place. And now President Roosevelt rewards both archetraitors 
by giving a willing ear to Addicks and restoring Byrne to public 


office. As well might the Christian people of the world erect an 
approving monument to Judas Iscariot. 

“But we are told that President Roosevelt’s eyes were opened 
by the vote in Delaware at the last election, which showed a 
larger poll for the Addicks Republicans than for the regular Re- 
publicans. Such an excuse for the offending is worse than the 
offense itself. For to the people of Delaware, who know how 
the vote of the Union Republican party was obtained, it means 
that the President is in sympathy with every corrupt method 
resorted to by the leaders of the Union Republican party in order 
to obtain that vote. It means that the action of the President is 
an indorsement of the most appalling corruption of the suffrage ; 
of the gross and vulgar auction of votes at the last election in 
Delaware, at which the apparently exhaustless purse of the Union 
Republicans enabled them to triumph over factional opponents 
who scorned to resort to such degrading methods. It meansthat 
the President of the United States indorses a traffic in votes that 
is a thousand times more infamous than was the traffic in slaves 
which this country spent billions of money and sacrificed thou- 
sands of lives to suppress. 

“Finally, it is presumed that the action of the President is the 
recognition of Addicks. ‘That he hopes to see elected to the 
Senate, and receive at the social receptions of the White House, 
the man whose hand will not be touched by honest, self-respect- 
ing citizens of Delaware, and whose political record is despised 
by good men. 

“If President Roosevelt desires to join hands with Mr. J. 
Edward Addicks, he may do so, but if he does he will only hurt 
Roosevelt and not help Addicks. The people of Delaware will 
deal with Addicks, and they intend that he never shall go to 
the Senate. The recognition of Addicks by the Administration 
will not deter them from their purpose. On the contrary, it will 
only make them the more determined. And all efforts on the 
part of the President to aid and assist a political adventurer who 
has been striving for years to secure an entrance into the United 
States Senate from Delaware, simply by virtue of his vulgar 
dollars and his willingness to let them flow forth in a golden 
stream for the corruption of the manhood of the State, will but 
recoil upon the President himself.” 


It is explained that the President can not constitute himself a 
judge to pass upon the moral character and methods of the 
political leaders in each State, but must recognize as leader the 
one who is approved by the majority of the Republican voters, 
The Addicks faction polled 13,000 votes in Delaware in the 
recent election, to 8,000 polled by the “regular” Republicans, 
and therefore Mr. Addicks has the federal patronage. This 
view is accepted as sound by the Washington Pos? (Ind.) and 
the Philadelphia /nguzrer (Rep.). Says the latter paper: 


“The caucus is generally recognized in party matters. There 
are various candidates, for instance, for the Speakership of the 
House at Washington, and it is entirely proper that there should 
be. But when the Republicans meet in caucus, as they will do 
at the proper time, one of the candidates will be selected, and 
every one of the minority aspirants will quietly yield. Other- 
wise, there might be a deadlock and dire confusion. 

“What is done in Congress is done in the legislatures of the 
various States. Caucuses are held for presiding ofhcers and 
senators, and the majority is submitted to. But in Delaware 
things are different. The State is without a United States Sena- 
tor simply because a few men have refused to give in to the 
many. Itis not right. It makes no difference that the few may 
not like the candidate of the many, it is their duty to submit 
gracefully. Majority rules in this country—or does everywhere 
except in Delaware—and there it must rule, too, unless the Re- 
publican party is to be swallowed up again by the Democrats.” 
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FRANK WHITE (REP.), 
North Dakota. Reelected. 





CHARLFS N. HERREID (REP.), JOHN T. MORRISON (REP.), 


South Dakota. Reelected. Idaho, 














JOSEPH M. TERRELL (DEM.), 


Georgia. 





























J. G. MCCULLOUGH (REP.), 


Vermont. 























ABIRAM CHAMBERLAIN (REP.), 


Connecticut. 























GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN (REP.), 
Oregon. 





MORE 
NEWLY 
ELECTED 
GOVERNORS. 











IMPUTING FREE-TRADE IDEAS TO THE 
PRESIDENT. 


“OME of the tariff reform papers have discovered that the 


he 


President is in the wrong party. He can not be one of t 
Dingley law worshipers, they aver, if he meant what he said in 
his speech on Tuesday evening of last week at the dinner in 
celebration of the opening of the new building of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘That is the conclusion reached by the 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), 7imes (Ind. Dem.), and Hordd 
(Ind. Dem.). The Republican papers pay no attention to the 
charge. Here are the paragraphs in the speech on which this 
interesting allegation is based: 


“At a time when the growing complexity of our social and in- 
dustrial life has rendered inevitable the intrusion of the State 
into spheres of work wherein it formerly took no part, and when 
there is also a growing tendency to demand the illegitimate and 
unwise transfer to the Government of much of the work that 
should be done by private persons, singly or associated together, 
it is a pleasure to address a body whose members possess to an 
eminent degree the traditional American self-reliance of spirit 
which makes them scorn to ask from the Government, whether 
of State or of nation, anything but a fair field and no favor—who 
confide not in being helped by others, but in their own skill, 
energy, and business capacity to achieve success. 

“The first requisite of a good citizen in this republic of ours is 
that he shall be able and willing to pull his weight—that he shall 
not be a mere passenger, but shall do his share in the work that 
each generation of us finds ready to hand; and, furthermore, 
that in doing his work he shall show not only the capacity for 
sturdy self-help, but also self-respecting regard for the rights of 
others.” 


Says The Times: 


aor 


To preach self-reliance, and to commend men for scorning to 
ask from the Government anything but a fair field and no favor, 
to say, in short, that a man must himself ‘pull his own weight,’ 
is to throw protection to the dogs. If we may venture the para- 
dox, this speech can be truthfully described as the utterance of 
a full-grown man who is still growing. We do not want to mis- 
read the signs or to force the augury, but let us express the fer- 
vent hope that this fine scorn of bounty begging, this praise of 
the resolute man who asks no favor from his Governmeut, this 
exhortation to the noble virtue of self-reliance, portends a com- 
ing change or reveals a change already come in the economical 
and political beliefs of the President of the United States. At 
any rate, the words we have quoted are enough to make the ship 
subsidy men shudder.” 


And The Evening Post remarks, in the same vein: 


“OTs 


t was high timethat a Republican President should turn his 
back on the paternalism in government, with adulation of which 
the orators of his party have been flooding the land. Mr. Roose- 
velt himself has too much erred in that direction. It is true 
that, on his New England trip last September, he took occasion 
once or twice to enforce the necessity of energy, thrift, and 
rugged independence; but in general he fell in tuo easily with 
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‘’S A ROUGH ROAD FOR DAVID 


—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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EBB TIDE, 
A surprised awakening. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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the humiliating assumption that the well-being of this country 
depends upon Keeping one party in power, and that it is the Gov- 
ernment’s business to see that prosperity is universal and un- 
broken. Now he has come out in strong advocacy of the older 
and the saner view. Government is not an earthly Providence. 
'Tis not in parties tocommand prosperity. The immutable laws 
of trade are bound to work their will, whether Congress is of one 
political complexion or another. When citizens are in trouble 
about their business affairs, the thing for them to do is, not to 
call upon some Hercules at Washington to drag them out of the 
mire, but to put theirown shoulders to the wheel. ‘Thecontinu- 
ance of prosperity,’ said the President, ‘depends upon your san- 
ity and common sense.’ This is a vast improvement on the 
campaign theory that it depended upon the Republican party 
and the tariff inviolate. 

“President Roosevelt will be wise if he sounds this note of 
sturdy Americanism in all his speeches and messages from this 
time on. Thetimes demand it. The salvation of his own party 
requires it. People are beginning to see that the grandmotherly 
notion of government has been carried too far, and threatens to 
break down in practise disastrously. With every man’s private 
business made the business of Congress; with tariff beggars 
and subsidy beggars multiplying on every hand; with every big 
strike carried to the White House—the governmental back is 
beginning to crack under all the burdens,” 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND CONTAGION. 


WwW looks to the daily press like a radical modification of 

Christian Science practise is the instruction from Mrs. 
Eddy, promulgated through 7he Christian Sctence Sentinel 
(Boston), that “‘until the public thought becomes better ac- 
quainted with Christian Science, the Christian Scientists shall 
decline to doctor infectious or contagious diseases.” This ap- 
parent admission that disease exists, and that some forms of 
disease are infectious, and some contagious, is considered some- 
thing new by the system’s critics, who hail it withdelight. The 
order follows closely the indictment in White Plains, for man- 
slaughter, of three Christian Scientists who attended a little girl 
who died of malignant diphtheria (see p. 586, November 8), and 
it is generally supposed that it is a result of that indictment. 
Says the New York //eradd: 


“Inasmuch as communicable diseases will spread in spite of 
prayer, there is obviously a material element in the solution of 
the problem which no purely spiritual logic can controvert. 
Until some new law for disease propagation can be discovered, it 
is admittedly safe for the followers of the new cult to abide their 
time for better proofs of their faith and works than have yet 
appeared. 

“Taking the purely ‘material’ and rational view of disease, it 
is hard for the general public to resist the conviction that not 
only on the point in question, but on every other one connected 
with the prayer cure, the more the privileges of the self-confident 
and visionary ‘scientists’ are curtailed the better for all con- 
cerned.” 


The delight of Mrs. Eddy’s critics, referred to above, is well 
illustrated in the following comment by the New York 7imes : 


“Believers in ‘Christian Science’ probably haven't enough 
intelligence to realize that their Temple of Delusion has been 
blown to fragments by its own builder, but for the exploiters of 
its squalid rites it must be clear enough that the end has come. 
For the official organ of the Eddyite conspiracy promulgates an 
order from Mrs, Eddy herself for all her book-agents, commonly 
known as‘ healers,’ to cease the treatment of contagious diseases ! 
A local capper for the game invented by an old Maine quack 
never used his large command of language to better purpose 
than in describing this order as a ‘radical departure.’ That's 
exactly what it is, and we withdraw the explosion metaphor in 
favor of this one, which is only another way of saying that 
Eddyism has been pulled up by the roots. For to bid the 
‘healers’ steer clear of contagious diseases is explicit recognition 
of the existence of disease; and not only does it do that, but it 
Tecognizes that there are two classes of diseases—either admis- 
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CAN'T GET IT INTO HIS POCKET, 
—The Washington Star. 











MY! HOW I HAVE SHRUNK! 
—The Boston Herald. 














TOM L, JOHNSON WILL MAKE SOME REPAIRS BEFORE CONTINUING HIS 
TRIP TO THE PRESIDENCY. 
—The Detroit Journal. 








THREE POLITICAL UNFORTUNATES. 
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SCOTT C. BONE, 
The Washington Post. 


BERIAH WILKINS, SAMUEL C, WELLS, 
The Washington Post. 


The Philadeiphia Press. 


EDITORS OF REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


sion quite enough to drag ‘Christian Science’ out of the ground 
with a mighty jerk and leave it to wither and dry—or deliquesce, 
like the slimy fungus it is—on the nearest garbage heap. Pre- 
sumably this amazing order was issued with the expectation that 
it would save the ‘healers’ from getting into trouble with the 
health authorities, but in reality it does no such thing, deliver- 
ing them, instead, bound hand and foot, into the hands of the 
law. For how, pray, are the healers, with their vaunted inabil- 
ity to see any difference between-one disease and another, to 
perform what is often the hardest task of trained doctors who 
are also trained biologists—the task of diagnosis? Maladies do 
not come bearing neatly printed signs, and skill in selling 
‘Science and Health’ will give little help toward deciding when 
a sore throat is diphtheria and when it isn’t. The order is 
grossly stupid, obviously suicidal—so much so that we can 
hardly believe it comes from the shrewdest ‘seeress’ of the day, 
and are inclined to see in it the work of some rash and ignorant 
wielder of her power. If that is true, what has become of Mrs. 
Eddy? Is she dead, as has so often been suspected, or has she 
sunk in helpless senility, leaving somebody among the few who 
have shared her long and strict seclusion to exercise her author- 
ity until the truth can no longer be concealed? But these are 
trivial mysteries ; the important thing is that the new order, by 
whomsoever issued, is a fatal blow to ‘Christian Science.’ ” 


INCREASE IN THE SOCIALIST VOTE. 
N two years the Socialist vote in the United States has risen 
from 97,000 to 250,000; so says the Socialist New York 
Worker. Other Socialist papers reckon the vote this year at 
400,000, ‘Taking the more conservative figures, it appears that 
the vote has more than doubled in two years; and if this process 
is repeated biennially, it is easy to see a Socialist President in 
the White House in the near future! Unfortunately for those 
who would like to see such a result, however, some of the 
political wiseacres recall that in “off years” and in apathetic 
campaigns the small parties always reap a harvest of votes that 
in more exciting times go to the two large parties. 

A particularly rosy view of the future is taken by the Socialist 
Appeal to Reason, of Girard, Kansas, which says: 

“The election was a surprise all around. The Republican 
majorities were cut down and the Democrats were defeated, 
but the Socialists increased their vote everywhere with an 
astounding leap. ‘The prediction of Zhe Appeal that the in- 
crease would be 300 per cent. has been verified by the reports. 
The total vote in the nation has been something like 400,000. 


The news from every section has been an exultation to Social- 
ists. We care nothing about who was elected. That is a per- 


sonal matter. PRINCIPLES are with us and will as surely win 
as the earth revolves. The election in the West has proven that 
the ‘fusion’ of the Democrats and Populists has been repudiated, 
and the Democratic donkey has been deserted by the people. 
Never can the old prostitute win a national election. This will 
cause myriads of the voters to line up with the Socialists. You 
will notice that Republicans will not go over to the Democrats, 
and vice versa, but both of them will come to the Socialists 
without prejudice. 
The Socialists of the 
East are having 





bonfires to express 
jubilation over their 
victories in Massa- 
chusetts, which will 
be repeated every- 
where at the next 
election. Taken all 
in all, the election 
has been a great vic- 
tory for the Social- 
ists. The organiza- 
tion has been plant- 
ed everywhere in 
the North, anda few 
places in the South. 
But the North is 
the battle ground for 
industrial _ liberty. 
The aristocracy of 
the South will go to the Republican party as it loses the North, 
which it surely will, to the Socialists. 

“From now forward the Socialist march will be one triumphal 
march of victory. The lines are divided. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes would be cast for the Socialists to-day if the elec- 
tion could be held over, and with it a knowledge of the results. 

“Commence the campaign of 1904. Do it now, while they are 
disgusted with results. Hurrah for Socialism! It is the win- 
ning ticket. And when it wins, it will win forever.” 














JNCLE SAM: “By gum, how you have growed 
since I last saw you.” 


The Coming Nation, Rich Hill, Mo. 


Even the failure to win offices is counted a blessing by the 
Seattle Socialist, which observes: 


“Some comrades are disappointed because we won no offices. 
On the contrary, they ought to be glad. We are not ready to 
win yet. Nothing could injure Socialism much more than a 
rapid success like the People’s party. Temporary and local 
victories at present are undesirable for two reasons, First, we 
are not well enough educated in the laws that underlie economic 
progress. Our representatives would therefore make foolish 
blunders and discredit the party. Second, so little can be ac 
complished at the best without national power that people would 
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be disappointed that so great professions should show so little 
done. 

“Comrades should understand that we engage in campaigns 
mainly for educative purposes and as an index of our progress. 
It is a good thing to count noses once every year or so, to see 
how well our educational work is progressing. A political party 
is like achild. It does not jump to maturity in a day or a year. 
Nor does it thrive on ‘hot air.’ It needs opposition and exer- 
cise to harden it into the strength and steadiness of manhood. 
The Socialist party in the United States is growing plenty fast 
enough to be safe for it.” 





REFLECTIONS ON THE ‘“ MOLINEUX CASE.” 


“7: of the most celebrated cases in the annals of the 

American criminal courts,” as the Philadelphia Ledger 
calls it, came to an end on Tuesday of last week in New York 
city in the acquittal of Roland B. Molineux of the charge of 
murdering Katherine J. Adams in December, 1898. For nearly 
four years this young man, now pronounced innocent, had been 
in prison in New York city and Sing Sing, and for more than a 
year and a half of that time he was in one of the cells set apart 
for condemned murderers awaiting execution. His father spent 
something like $100,000 in his son's defense, and the State 
spent enough more to bring nearly to half a million dollars the 
total sum expended. The evidence of the prosecution consisted 
largely of the testimony of “handwriting experts,” whose wis- 
dom has been more or less discredited by the newspapers as a 
result of the trial, and the whole affair has been treated by some 
of the metropolitan papers as a huge spectacle, to be exploited 
by “special extras” with scare headlines half a page tall. 

Molineux’s loss of four years out of his life has led some to 
think that he ought to be recompensed. But the Boston 7ran- 
Script says: 

“In the case of Molineux it may truly be said that it is hardly 
within the power of the law to restore to him that which has 
been taken by the law. He has endured four years of distress, 
and that period has been one of anguish for his highly respected 
family. In this particular instance they, more than he, deserve 
such reparation as it is in the powerof the State tomake. What 
he has endured is a not altogether unnatural penalty of some- 
what wild courses and evil associations, Giving him the full 
benefit of the final verdict in this matter, and it is the story of 
Old Dog Tray over again. The country has expended over a 
quarter of a million dollars to get at the rights of the case, so far 
as he was concerned. It has declared him innocent, but the 
actual perpetrator of the crime is yet unwhipped of justice. In 
other words, the Government has spared no pains or expense to 
punish guilt or to protect innocence, and that is about all the 
Government could do, or in this case should be asked to do. 

“The experience has been severe discipline to this young man, 
but if he makes a proper use of it it may be worth to him all that 
it has cost. Should it make him a much more worthy and useful 
member of society than he was before, he has gained what no 
amount of money could measure. Still this does not prove that 
in many cases society does not owe something more to the inno- 
cent man who has suffered from the loss of liberty and peace of 
mind for a long time, than a verdict of acquittal. Some other 
countries at least are thinking it does. After a discussion 
beginning a century and a half ago, Germany, in 1848, adopted 
a law providing for pecuniary redress in the case of persons 
innocently deprived of their liberty in the imperial courts. Indi- 
cations are that this legislation soon will be expanded so as to 
include the award of proper damages in all cases of wrongful 
confinement, whether before or after trial. Elsewhere the same 
subject is being actively discussed. Switzerland and Norway 
have suitable laws in preparation, and the validity of the under- 
lying principle seems universally acknowledged. Indeed, the 
burning question in Europe is not as to the principle itself, but 
how to give it an adequate and safe expression. 

“Such a law might have a tendency to check the pernicious 
activity of officials who for the sake of personal gain or profes- 
sional reputations persecute, not prosecute, suspected parties, 
not knowing or caring whether they are innocent or not. The 
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case has to.a certain extent shown the fallibility of the instru- 
mentalities of justice, and to that extent perhaps weakens con- 
fidence ; but, on the other hand, in the ultimate analysis, it has 
shown that regard for the rights of the prisoner was a stronger 
consideration than any other, and that should restore the 
balance.” 





RAILROAD WAGE-RAISING. 


OBODY seems to feel bad over the recent ten-per-cent. ad- 
vance in wages made by the Pennsylvania, Reading, 
Northern Central, and other railroads, except the man who 
“pays the freight.” As for him, the railroads “may be expected 
to try to get some of the expenditure for increased wages back 


” 


out of the higher rates to shippers,” remarks Bradstreet's, so 


“the ultimate result must be in another addition to the item of 


’ 


cost ultimately to be borne by the consumer.” If the consumer 
is a wage-worker, however, as most people are, he may find con- 
solation in the statement made by President Cassatt of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad that “all the railroads in the United 
States and all employers of labor are contemplating an advance 
in wages.” Oneeditorial writer, who is probably a wage-worker, 
throws out a gentle hint that it would be a nice thing if the ad- 
vance could come before Christmas. Some of the employers 
may be a little obdurate, but as a despatch from Philadelphia 
says that ‘President Baer was the leader in the movement to 
raise wages” on the Philadelphia and Reading, another writer 
concludes that there is hope for all. 

President Cassatt’s statement to the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania road was about as follows: 


The country is passing through an unexampled period of 
prosperity, and, as far as the Pennsylvania is concerned, this 
prosperity is bound to continue for at least two years, if con- 
tracts are kept. It is time that our employees be given a share 
in this prosperity. All the railroads in the United States and 
all employers of labor are contemplating an advance in wages. 
The cost of living has increased 20 to 25 per cent., but wages 
have not increased accordingly. This movement is bound to 
come, and the Pennsylvania may as well lead as follow. We 
have more business offered than we can handle, and can’t see 
our way out of the trouble unless we keep our men loyal to the 
company and help them while they help us. I, therefore, 
recommend a flat increase of 1o per cent. in wages, and advise 
that this announcement be made to the employees first and to 
the public later.” 

The advance has probably averted a threatened strike, think 
Dun’s Review and the New York Journal of Commerce, and 
thus averted a blow to our prosperity. The latter paper observes: 

“Tt is a circumstance of considerable importance to the finan- 
cial world that the Western railways have averted the threatened 
strike of their employees by making advances in wages. A pro- 
longed railway strike, coming upon the heels of the long tie-up 
in the coal-mines, would have produced a very disquieting effect 
upon the money market. We do not propose to discuss here the 
question whether the demand for higher wages is justified by 
the increase in the cost of living and in the net earnings of the 
railways, but simply to refer to the serious derangement which 
extensive strikes would cause in the entire economic system of 
the country in its present state. It is doubtless true that the 
earnings of the railways have increased in a large proportion 
during the past five years. The railway hands have shared in 
this prosperity to some extent, and the owners of securities have 
shared in the benefits of an advance in their price, but have 
shared rather less in the possible benefits of increased dividends, 
because so large a part of the earnings has been applied to im- 
provements giving activeemploymenttolabor. If at the present 
time the capital value of railway securities should be seriously 
impaired by strikes which should check traffic and reduce earn- 
ings, then the investing public would suffer losses which would 
react upon their consumption of goods in all branches of indus- 
try. The entire community also would suffer in the same way if 
sudden derangement were caused in the supply of goods in rela- 
tion to demand caused by the paralysis of freight traffic. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REBUKES TO “ THE LILY 
WHITES.” 


“SEVERAL weeks ago, when United States District-Attorney 
Vaughan,of Alabama, was removed from office by the Presi- 
dent, it was believed that the ‘Lily White” movement of the 
Republican party in the Southern States (see THE LITERARY 
Dicest, November 1) would be abandoned ; but up to the present 
time it seems to have spread considerably. No formal statement 
followed the President’s action, but it was generally interpreted 
as meaning that the Administration did not favor such a move 
ment. On Monday of last week the President removed another 
“Lily White” leader, Julian H. Bingham, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for Alabama, and appointed Joseph A. Thompson, who 
fought for the admission of the negro delegates from Macon 
County after they had been excluded from the late State Con 
vention in Alabama. It now remains to be seen whether this 
fraction of the party will thrive. Mr. Bingham, it is said, was 
conspicuous in the attempts to exclude the blacks from the coun- 
cils of the party even when entirely fitted by education and 
character to take part. Following the removal of Mr. Bingham 
came a statement from Postmaster-General Payne, which had 
been submitted to the President before being made public. It is 
the first formal announcement of the Administration's position 
on the “Lily White” movement. Mr. Payne says: 


“The change in the office of Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the district of Alabama in no wise reflects upon the integrity or 
ability of Mr. Bingham, the incumbent of the office. It is one 
of those things which occasionally happen in politics. The 
position taken by the Republicans of Alabama at their recent 
state convention, as understood by the Republicans of the 
North, is looked upon as a perversion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Republican party, and Mr. Bingham is, in a meas- 
ure, held responsible for that action ; hence the change. 

“Neither the Administration nor the Republican party of the 
North will stand for the exclusion of any section of our people by 
reason of their race or color, when, in other respects, such per- 
sons have complied with the laws and are eligible under the law 
to full and free participation in political action and are of a high 
standard of personal character. 

“Tn other words, there are a few hundred colored men in Ala- 
bama who come up to the requirements of the recently adopted 
state constitution, and are eligible for participation in political 
affairs, and the action of the Republican state convention re- 
ferred to in arbitrarily excluding them is not approved; no 
more than such action would be approved if it were taken in 
Ohio or Indiana.” 

Many of the Southern papers seem to uphold the “Lily 
Whites ” and regard the President's course with some hostility. 
For instance, the Mobile Regis/er (Dem.) declares that the Ad- 
ministration “saves its face” with the negroes of the Northern 
States. Thus, it adds, “the Administration emphasizes its open 
hostility to the ‘Lily’ movement in Alabama and the South, and 
to the sincere effort made by certain Republicans to cleanse the 
state party of an element that has made the word ‘ Republican’ 
astench in the nostrils of the Southern white men.” In the 
opinion of the Richmond 77zmes (Dem.) the “Lily Whites” have 


‘een “duly rebuked.” The Charlotte (N. C.) Odserver (Dem.) 


and the Nashville Banner (Ind.) both find it hard to reconcile 
the President’s action and his professed principles concerning the 


elimination of politics from such appointments. 


Some of the “Lily White” leaders remark that, whatever the 
Administration may do, they will continue in their present 
course, while others think that the Administration does not 
understand the subject, and that in reality the leaders of the 
new movement are trying to carry out the President’s wishes 
and will continue to do so. Senator Pritchard, of North Caro- 
lina, is one who is reported to hold the latter view. 

The President, according to the New York 77rzdune, intends 
to appoint Dr. William D. Crum, a colored physician, collector 
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of the port of Charleston, S. C. The citizens of Charleston have 
protested, but it seems that the President has determined to 
carry out his policy of appointing at least one negro to a federal 
office in each Southern State. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS AND THE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


_—" 2 Chicago Teachers’ Federation last week voted to enter 

the trade-union ranks and to ask admission into the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. Miss Ella A. Rowe, president of the 
federation, remarked at a recent meeting that the teachers were 
not going to make exorbitant demands, but that by “affiliation 
with a large body of voters we feel that the latter will be able to 
influence legislation which will place the teachers on a better 


footing and thereby benefit the schools.” The action is regarded 
by some p2pers as a good move, while others, tho not condemn- 
ing unionism, and while sympathizing with the teachers for their 
efforts to better their conditions or to raise the standards of their 
vocation, do not approve of the new determination because of 
the relation the teachers sustain tothe public. Having become 
a part of a labor federation, the teachers, says the Chicago 
Recora-Herald, *‘ would be amenable to the orders and methods 
of unionism, which means that they might be ordered out ona 
‘strike’ as a means of enforcing demands or redressing griev- 


ances.” “The public—the people—” it adds, “are the employ- 
ers of the teachers. A strike by the teachers, ordered by a 
federation of labor, would be a strike against the Government 
almost as directly as would be a strike among federal Govern- 
ment employees.” The Chicago Evening Post declares: 


“The public may not always be a kind and liberal employer, 
tho the movement in favor of municipalization and nationaliza- 
tion of various industries would have little support among work- 
men if they did not expect better treatment from the general, 
state, and local governments than they receive from private and 
competitive enterprise. Still, the people never deliberately ‘ex- 
ploit’ or oppress their servants. The latter need no organized 
‘protection ’ against public‘ selfishness and greed.’ Mismanage- 
ment, inefficiency, injustice, waste may and should be fought by 
the victims of these evils, but the people themselves are the 
natural allies of such victims. The people desire merit and 
equity in public service. 

“Let the teachers appeal to the public, the tax-paying public 
that is making great sacrifices for the sake of education. They 
have grievances, but redress lies with the very people who will 
necessarily view affiliation with the Federation of Labor asa 
threat and ‘unfriendly act.” Our school system is in need of 
reform, but it will not be improved by means of strikes, boycotts, 
picketing, etc. And affiliation will be taken to mean these 
things, or at least the possibility of them, in the relation between 
the teachers and the representatives of the public on the board 
of education. 

“The Federation of Labor has its own special sphere; the 
teachers have theirs. Methods that are successful and expe- 
dient inthe one may be pernicious and objectionable in the other. 
The teachers have not sufficiently considered the moral and 
practical effects of the proposed measure.” 


The New York American, which considers itself the champion 
of labor, says that the Chicago teachers have made “‘a wise, @ 
It adds: 


” 


far-sighted, and an American move. 


“The Chicago teachers, with their feeling that their interest 
lies with the laboring men, whose children are their pupils, have 
taken a long stride forward. 

“The Federation of Labor will develop into the Brotherhood 
of Americans, for we are practically all workers here. It is only 
such a brotherhood that can protect this country against the 
domination of those who would otherwise monopolize the entire 
sources and opportunities of our land. Without a union the 
workman, whether he works with hand or brain, is at the mercy 
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of his employer. 
of equality. 

“The immediate value to the teachers of affiliation with the 
labor cause is very plain. When the workmen of the country 
feel that the teachers are with them, their whole vast power will 
be at the command of .those who have the cause of education at 
heart, and education will become the first concern of municipali- 
ties. ‘TChenthere will be no more stories of thousands of children 
kept from.school because of inadequate schoolhouses and appro- 
priations scaled down. Good for the teachers!” 


With his union he meets his employer on terms 


Some of the grievances of the teachers are: The overcrowding 
of pupils, the dropping of the 1898 schedule of salaries; and the 
virtual bankruptcy of the pension fund. 





IS OUR INDIAN SYSTEM A CURSE? 


A. SANFORD, of Bridgeport, Okla., who has been for 
* eight years a missionary among the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians, finds that one of the greatest obstacles to his 
work is the United States Indian Service. ‘This service, he de- 
clares, ‘is degrading and debauching the Indian,” is making 
him a “vagabond,” is destroying his home, and is killing the 
younger Indians who go to the government boarding-schools, 
where they are carried off by scrofula and consumption. He 
says, in a letter in Zhe Red Man and Helper, a weekly pub- 
lished at the Carlisle (Pa.) Indian Industrial School : 


“The present methods are the most vicious possible. 

“Tf it was the purpose of the Government to degrade and de- 
bauch the Indian to prevent him from becoming self-supporting, 
it would be hard to conceive any more effective method. 

“The money payment, as made through an Indian agency, is 
the most mischievous. Idleness and vagrancy and gambling 
and whisky are sure to follow. 

“Bad as it might be in some cases, it would be far better that 
the Indian should be allowed to manage his own affairs and to 
lease his own lands. Many would lease for a share of the crop. 
That would give them something to do to take care of their share 
of the crop, when harvested, and to use part of it themselves. 

“The plan of citizenship is the only remedy that I can see. Do 
away with Indian reservations, agencies, and everything that 
gives employment at an Indian agency. 

“People generally suppose that education is a good thing and 
that an excellent work is carried on at Indian schools, while they 
are blinded to the fact that these schools in many cases are made 
the tools for maintaining a vicious agency system. 

“For allotted Indians who should be citizens, the system of 
free board at the boarding-schools has a bad effect. Parents 
shift the responsibility of caring for their own children, while at 
the same time the parents are turned loose as wanderers. 

“Indian parents should care for their own children; the free 
boarding-school should be for older and advanced pupils—a sort 
of reward for those having finished the lower grade of studies. 

“The ‘Home’ should be the center around which all civilizing 
influences should cluster. 

“The present government methods tend to destroy the home. 

“Settled homes are what these Indians need. But it is very 
difficult for these Indians to maintain settled homes under pres- 
ent government methods. Righly treated, many of them would 
be glad to establish settled homes. 

“The great mortality among these Indians is due, in my 
Opinion, very largely to the vicious government methods in 
practise. 

“I regard the United States government method as largely 
responsible for the deaths of large numbers of these Indians, 
Many people think and say that the Indian can not stand civili- 
zation. That is not so. It is Nor civilization that kills the In- 
dian, but the vicious methods in practise. 

“Again, it does not take a hundred years to civilize an Indian. 
Go about it rightly and it is quicker done than most people sup- 
pose. But the vicious methods in practise tend to keep the 
Indian uncivilized and to degrade him, to make the rising gen- 
eration worse than their fathers. 

“Thus it may be seen how the Indian agency system has be- 
come a power for terrible evil.” 
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Col. R. H, Pratt, of the Carlisle School, says, in the same 
issue of the same paper, that Mr. Sanford does not overstate the 
conditions, Colonel Pratt then proceeds to make the following 
rather startling statement: 


“I look upon slavery for the negro as exemplifying a higher 
quality of Christianity than any scheme that either church or 
state has originated and carried out in massing, controlling, and 
supervising the Indians. 

“Slavery did not destroy the negro race, but increased it. 

“Yet slavery took away all the negro’s many languages, broke 
up his tribal relations and his old life absolutely and at once; 
but he had, and I mean to say it with all due respect to contrary 
opinions, in the main, kindly care, supervision, and direction, 
while the Indian’s case has been the exact opposite. 

“Ten millions of negroes brought from the tropics on the other 
side of the world are English-speaking, proclaimed citizens 
through the slavery method of taking them into our homes 
as individuals. 

““One-fortieth as many Indians, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, are still largely incapables, non-English-speaking, useless, 
dependent paupers, most dreadfully expensive because denied 
all privilege of proper association and contact. It is just about 
the most disheartening outlook any people could possibly have.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


FASHION IrEM.—Coal pockets are not being made [ull this season.—7he 
Yonkers Statesman. 

THE man with “untold wealth” isthe one who dodges the tax assessor. 
—The Philadelphia Record. 

PIFF-PUFF is a new game, and its name sounds like a Republican edi- 
torial on prosperity.—7se Commoner. 

CHAUNCEY DEPEW was at adinner the other night and remained silent, 
It was the hit of the evening. —Ze/e. 

“ TRUTH loses some battles, but no wars,” says Tom Johnson 
generals are sometimes changed.—7he St. Lous Globe- Democrat. 

THE fate of General Uribe-Uribe has not yet been decided, but, in all 
probability, he will at least be tried for repeating.—7he Atlanta Journal. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT could get more people to read his message if he 
would incorporate init a column or so about his bear hunt.—7%e Chicago 
News. 


But the 


A RECORD-BREAKING corn crop for the country ought to be satisfactory, 
considering that it was President Roosevelt’s first attempt.—7%e Chicago 
News. 

So far as heard from,no member of the coal-strike commission has yet 
declared that he would like the life of a miner as a permanent job.—7he 
Baltimore American, 

AFTER all, knowing co little of him, the papers should not speak too 
harshly of Smeed Root, or Meed Soot, or Seed Root, or whatever his name 
is.—7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

THOSE who have figured out to their own satisfaction that David B. Hill 
can not be elected to the Presidency neglect to mention the name of some 
Democrat who can.—7he Kansas City Journal. 


MR. COLER now will not be under the painful necessity of going over 
into Pennsylvania and taking the coal-mines away from Mr. Baer, as he 
was pledged to do if elected.— 7he Chicago News. 

THERE is something about the name of that boy burglar—Pawpawlicki— 
just taken in charge by the police, which suggests a paternal duty that 
may have been neglected at home.—7%e Chicago Evening Post. 
































AND TROUBLE BEGINS TO BREW. 
—The Pittsburg Post. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LOWELL’S INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. 


geen James Russell Lowell undoubtedly left a deep im- 

press upon English life during the years of his residence 
in London, there is reason to believe that since his death his in- 
fluence has grown even more powerful. Such at least is the 
opinion of Mr. Herbert W. Horwill, an English clergyman now 
The New England 


Magazine, November) that “Lowell’s influence on England 


living in this country, who declares (in 


has been wider and deeper than that of any other American of 


his time.” Mr. Horwill continues: 


“Lowell is Jar excellence the poet of ‘the non-conformist con- 
science.’ He has stimulated to a degree of which even New 
Englanders have no conception the movement in Old England 
for righteousness in public life. ‘The sturdiest members of the 
free churches particularly, who inherit the tradition of many 
struggles for right and freedom, respond ardently to the appeal 
of those inspired and inspiring poems in which he drives home 
the duty of honest men at a crisis. The class of which I speak 
has not lost its Puritanism in its zeal for progress. There is 
another type of English reformer.which gets more help from 
Walt Whitman, but Whitman is no Puritan, and he therefore 
fails to touch that more powerful class which is not‘afraid to be 
thought narrow in its insistence upon the restraints that area 
condition of worthy liberty.” 


Mr. Horwill proceeds to cite the names of a number of Lowell’s 
poems that have passed into general currency in England. 
There are many churchgoers, he says, themselves not readers of 
poetry, who have heard from the pulpit quotations from “ Ex- 
treme Unction,” ‘‘A Parable,” ‘“‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“ Bibliolaters, ’ ‘A Legend of Brittany.” 


“The Forlorn,” and 
“The Present Crisis,” and passages from “On the Capture of 
Fugitive Slaves near Washington ” have done duty at both pro- 
Armenian and pro-Boer meetings; and there is no evidence that 


the“ Biglow Papers’ 
enjoyed. We quote further: 


are losing the popularity they have always 


“In any account of Lowell’s influence in England it would be 
unpardonable to omit mention of those to whom the wide circu- 
lation of his writings is mainly due. ‘The credit of his introduc- 
tion to English readers must be given principally to the late 
Thomas Hughes, whose appreciative preface still stands at the 
beginning of the Macmillan edition. Lately the most aggres- 
sive Lowell enthusiast has undoubtedly been W. T. Stead, who 
gave a selection from Lowell the fourth place in the long series 
of his ‘Penny Poets for School and Home.’ ‘This cheap reprint 
has had a very large sale, and has made the most democratic 
and humanitarian of the poems familiar to workingmen of the 
more earnest and thoughtful type. Mr. Stead’s own teaching is 
simply saturated with Lowell. For example, ‘If Christ came to 
Chicago’ prints on its title-page a motto taken from ‘Said Christ 
the Lord, ‘I will go and see,” ’ the whole of the poem is quoted 
in the preface, and we are told that it suggested the idea of the 
book and inspired every page init. In one of those remarkable 
confessions of his, Mr. Stead declares that in some of the critical 
moments of his life he found in Lowell help such as he found in 
none other outside Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ and Holy Writ... . 
If Lowell had exercised no direct influence upon any English- 
man but Mr. Stead, his indirect influence upon the national life 
through this medium would still have deserved grateful record.” 


Mr. Horwill states in conclusion that he is tempted to think 
that to-day the impression of Lowell’s poems is more keenly felt 
in England than in America. We quote again: 


“Possibly they form part of the usual school curriculum here 
and are therefore taken for granted afterward. It would be in- 


teresting to know, however, whether the general silence about 
them springs from ignorance of them or from overfamiliarity. 
One would like, if it were possible, to take such a gathering of 
young men and women as meets once a year in the City Temple 
in connection with the Congregational Young People’s Union, 
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and test its knowledge of Lowell as compared with that of g 
similar assembly in New York. I would venture the forecast 
that a larger proportion of the English congregation than of the 
American would recognize the name of John P. Robinson. 

““Not even the oddities of the Yankee dialect, combined with 
the specia..y of a temporary and local situation, can conceal the 
truth to nature of a masterpiece of character-drawing. The 
candidates, editors, and voters at whom Lowell’s shafts were 
aimed are not the peculiarity of one conntry or of one time, 
Therefore, wherever in any English-speaking land there are to 
be found politicians who front south by north, the satire of the 
‘Biglow Papers’ will not lose its pungency.” 





THE RISE OF THE NATURE WRITERS. 


‘* is not long ago since John Burroughs was aimost alone in 


lar. 


this country as a nature-writer at once scientific and popu. 

But in the same way that he built upon the efforts of such 
distinguished predecessors as Audubon and Gilbert White, other 
writers have been inspired to follow the lines that he has indi- 


cated. ‘“*When one recalls the nature-books that were produced 


twenty-five years ago,” remarks Mr. Francis W. Halsey, of New 
York, “the growth in this class of literature has been almost as 
noteworthy as the growth in fiction. It has amounted to a com- 
plete transformation, not only in the volume of sales, but in the 


He continues (in 7he A meri- 
can Review of Reviews, November) : 


character of the books themselves.’ 


“Mr. Burroughs has come rightfully into his rich inheritance 
of fame. Seldom has real distinction been earned in literature 
through ways more honorable to its possessor or through sincer- 
ity more deep. Wordsworth’s line that ‘The mind that builds 
for aye’ trusts to ‘the solid ground of nature’ has not been bet- 
ter justified in any other man who has written of nature. Justi- 
fied he not only is in his own present distinction, but in his in- 
tellectual children, for in truth what a throng of children has he 
not raised up—men and women who have not written of nature 
from the outside, as mere observers and passers-by, but who 
have studied long and deeply to discover her secrets, and, seek- 
ing diligently, have found them, because they loved her while 
engaged in the pursuit.” 

Passing on to a consideration of the new school of nature- 
writers, Mr. Halsey names first Mr, Ernest Ingersoll as one 
whose spirit has been that which animated the best of the natur- 
alist authors of the past. In his last volume, “ Wild Life of 
Orchard and Field,” Mr. Ingersoll shows how the advance of 
civilization has driven back into the jungle the wilder and more 
savage animals, but has led smaller creatures, such as birds, to 
accept man’s presence as a blessing. On bird topics a great 
number of books have been written, and Mr. Halsey mentions in 
this connection Neltje Blanchan, Frank M. Chapman, and Fran- 
cis H. Herrick. Flowers are the subject of books by Frances 
Theodora Parsons, Mabel Osgood Wright, and F. Schuyler 


Mathews. We quote further: 


“In the domain of animal life apart from birds our present 
best known name is Mr. Ernest Seton, whose books have almost 
rivaled in sales some of the popular novels of the day. Merely 
to mention them is to recall to many minds the most familiar of 
titles, ‘Wild Animals I have Known,’ ‘The ‘Trail of the Sand- 
Hill Stag,’ and ‘Lives of the Hunted.’ Mr. Seton’s success was 
achieved on legitimate lines. It was not through clever adver 
tising that ‘Wild Animals I Have Known’ soon became 4s 
familiar an object in shop-windows as ‘Quo Vadis’ or ‘ Trilby.’ 
It made its way distinctly on its merits, as an authentic record 
of things known and seen—things no one else had known s0 if 
timately, seen so accurately, and described so delightfully. 

“Reference should here be made to the invasion of the novel 
ist’s field made by nature-study, as exemplified in the writings 
of James Lane Allen. Mr. Seton’s books remind one that 
another writer should also be named—Charles G. D. Roberts, 
whose ‘Kindred of the Wild’ is really a book of animal life. 
And yet his book is to be classed as fiction; from which may be 
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inferred the originality displayed in its conception. Eagles, 
panthers, moose, and other creatures of the forest throng his 
pages. 

‘“No attempt can be made in this article to catalog the throng 
of books on outdoor life which heve become popular in late 
years, and which illustrate the awakening interest in nature of 
which at the beginning I spoke. But mention should certainly 
be made of John Henry Comstock’s ‘Insect Life,’ with many 
illustrations from the hands of his wife, Anna Botsford Com- 
stock; of Mary Rogers Miller, who wrote ‘The Brook Book’ ; 
and of Martha McCulloch Williams and A. R. Dugmore. 

“Nor shall I overlook the valiant work done by John Muir in 
his pleas for the forests, his description of the great trees of 

















JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Courtesy of Zhe World's Work. 


California, and, above all, in his ‘Our National Parks,’ in Which 
he not only discloses his knowledge of trees, but of geology, and 
writes with distinction, charm, and affection. A work which 
also may be named here, and named for praise only, is ‘A 
Journey to Nature,’ by J. P. Mowbray, who, when wearied with 
toil in town and city, and possessed no less by a scientific spirit 
than by real gratitude for all that God has done to make the 
earth habitable and beautiful for man, literally made a journey 
back to nature, and in this book records all that he saw and felt.” 

This literary movement, concludes Mr. Halsey, is but a mani- 
festation of that reaction against city life which is so marked a 


‘ 


characteristic of our times. It represents ‘a return to a first 


love.” He writes further on this point: 


“The reading of nature-books is part of the consequences of 
the impulse which each yeardrives more and more city people to 
spend longer seasons in the country. With the delights of this 
migration from brick walls to velvet lawns and shaded woods 
has come this interest in the flowers, shrubs, and trees of the 
forest ; in wild game that live there; in the fish of streams; and 
in the birds of the air. We have, therefore, in literature only a 
part of the consequence of that potent influence which made the 
bicycle so recently popular, and which now has made myriads of 
devotees of golf. 

“An interesting outcome of this whole subject has just ap- 
peared in England. Nature study has become in that country a 
popular educational fad, and the recent * Nature Study Exhibi- 
tion,’ held in the Royal Botanical Gardens in London, has 
awakened so much interest from its novelty and its suggestive- 
ness, that there are enthusiasts who predict that it will lead to 
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an entirely new educational movement. Kk is even predicted 
that text-books, as a main means to am education, are doomed, 
the open book of nature being the volume which in future will 
be most industriously and profitably thumbed.” 





IS POPULAR EDUCATION A FAILURE? 
ama abies ELIOT, of Harvard University, has been ex- 

pressing himself frankly and rather pessimistically on tlie 
“failure of popular education.” At the recent session of tle 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association in New Haven lhe 
said, in part: 


“For more than two generations we have been struggling with 
the barbarous vice of drunkenness, but have not yet discovered 
a successful method of dealing with it. The legislation of the 
States has been variable and in moral significance uncertain, 

“In some of the States of the Union we have been depending 
on prohibitory legislation, but the intelligence of the people has 
been insutticient either to enforce such legislation or to substitute 
better. 

“The persistence of gambling in the United States is another 
disappointing thing to the advocates of popular education, for 
gambling is an extraordinarily unintelligent form of pleasurable 
excitement. It is a prevalent vice among all savage people, 
but one which a moderate cultivation of the intelligence, a very 
little foresight, and the least sense of responsibility should be 
sufficient to eradicate. 

“It must be confessed that the results of universal suffrage 
are not in all respects what we should have expected froma 
people supposed to be prepared at school for an intelligent exer- 
cise of suffrage. We have discovered from actual observation 
that universal suffrage often produces bad government, espe- 
cially in large cities. 

“Tt is a reproach to popular education that the gravest crimes 
of violence are committed in great number all over the United 
States, in the older States as well as in the new, by individuals 
and by mobs, and with a large measureof impunity. The popu- 
lation produces a considerable number of burglars, robbers, 
rioters, lynchers, and murderers, and is not intelligent enough 
either to suppress or to exterminate these criminals. 

“The nature of the daily reading matter supplied to the 
American public, too, affords much ground for discouragement 
in regard to the results thus far obtained by the common schools. 
Since one invaluable result of education is a taste for good read- 
ing, the purchase by the people of thousands of tons of ephemeral 
reading matter which is not good in either form or substance, 
shows that one great end of popular education has not been 
attained. 

“A similar unfavorable inference concerning popular education 
may be drawn from the quality of the popular theaters of to-day. 
The popular taste is for trivial spectacles, burlesque, vulgar 
vaudeville, extravaganza, and melodrama, and the stage often 
presents to unmoved audiences scenes and situations of an 
unwholesome sort. 

“Americans are curiously subject to medical delusions; be- 
cause they easily fall victims to that commonest of fallacies Jost 
hoc, ergo propter hoc. They are the greatest consumers of 
patent medicines in the known world, and the most credulous 
patrons of all sorts of ‘medicine men’ and women, and of novel 
healing arts. 

“That lahor strikes should occur more and more frequently 
and be more and more widespread has been another serious dis- 
appointment in regard to the outcome of popular education. As 
we have all seen lately, the strike is often resorted to for reasons 
not made public, or, at least, not made public until after the 
strike has taken place.” 

President Eliot’s final deduction was that “we ought to spend 
more public money on schools, because the present expenditures 
do not produce all the good results which were expected and 
may be reasonably aimed at.” 

This address, concerned as it is with fundamental national 
problems and characteristics, has called forth extended com- 
ment. The Pittsburg Post voices a representative opinion when 


it remarks that President Eliot’s charge is a “big indictment, 
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but it seems unreasonable to lay it at the doors of common- 
school education.” ‘The defects of our people, adds the Chicago 
Chronicle, lie “in morals rather than in intelligence.” And the 
Columbia S/a/e says: 


se 


It will at least be difficult to point to any fatal exaggeration 
in this arraignment. But is it fair to charge all of it up to edu- 
cation? Would it not be better for Harvard's president to 
revise his views as to the power of education? Learning of 
itself, the mere accumulation of knowledge, can not make 
morally better an individual ora society. It is unfair to expect 
so much. Education of the mind may be a help, since it does 
fit the individual to understand, to distinguish right from wrong 
and to apprehend theconsequencesof evil. But education ought 
never to have been regarded as an insurance against immoral- 
ity, a preventive of crime, a cure 
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a little lighter readin’. Ye've kept ye’ereye on th’ pot too long. 
If ye look away a little while it’ll begin to bile. If ye take me 
advice in two months ye’ll be new men an’ can rayturn to ye’er 
thought refineries with glad hearts an’ tache th’ young idee how 
to shoot. It'll larn to aim afther it laves ye. Kappelmeisther, 
play us a chune an’ I’ll ask Prisidint Eliot to sing “Nancy 
Brown.’ ” 


A BAUDELAIRE MONUMENT IN PARIS. 
cm 
MONUMENT has just been erected in Paris over the tomb 
of Charles Baudelaire, the famous French poet. At the 
unveiling ceremonies, M. Armand Dayot, representing the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, made the principal address. M. 


Clovis Hugues recited some verses 








for cupidity, or a guaranty that the 
Golden Rule will be observed. The 
education that brings this about 
must be more than a mere mental 
training; it must be moral and 
spiritual. Under our system that 
kind of education is left to the 
churches rather than the schools, 
tho the schools do undoubtedly 
make an effort to instil correct 
moral principles. If there has been 
a failure to uplift our people, there- 
fore, the churches as well as the 
schools are responsible. And yet 
who can say that either has failed? 
A generation is too short a time to 
judge influences of this sort, and 
it has been hardly that long since 
the common-school system became 
general in this country. The 
churches have been here for a 
much longer period, and yet with 
all their preaching and teaching 
see how bad we are! 

“The conclusion is that while 
President Eliot is justified in much 
that he says concerning the ex- 
istence of conditions which ought 
not to be, it is by no meanscertain 
that their prevalence should be 
ascribed to a failure of popular 
education.” 











that he had composed for the occa 
sion, and other poets repeated 
passages from _ Baudelaire’s 
works. 

The monument, says Z'///ustra- 
tion (Paris), is the work of a young 
sculptor, M. José de Charmoy, and 
is remarkable for its startling sym- 
bolism. Death, enveloped in its 
shroud, lies outstretched on a rock, 





beneath the outspread pinions of a 
fantastic bird. Above is a satyr 
figure, torn by grief and torment, 
the embodiment of the bitter spirit 
that characterized the author of 
‘““Les Fleurs du Mal.” M. de Max, 
of the Comédie Frangaise, posed 
for this figure. 

‘“*Les Fleurs du Mal,” which was 
published in 1857, made Baude- 


} 
+ 
uC 


laire’s reputation, but also broug 
upon him a public prosecution ; 
and parts of the work were con- 
demned as morally unfit for publi- 
cation. He also wrote “Gautier” 
(1859), ‘“Les Paradis Artificiels” 


(1860), ““R. Wagner” (1861), and 











” 


“Mr. Dooley,” who makes a con- 
tribution to the discussion in the 
pages of the New York American and /Journaid, is disposed 
to view the situation philosophically. ‘I believe in pop’lar 
iddycation,” he says, “but not asadhrug.” He writes further: 


“Do I think pop’ lar iddycation is a failure? Faith, I do not. 
I don’t think annything is a failure. Some day whin I get a 
good dale iv money together, I’m goin’ to hire a hall an’ invite 
all th’ prisidints iv colleges, an’ I’m goin’ to give thim an inter 
tainment. ’T will begin with a little music an’ they'll be a turn 
be teams iv naygur comeejans, a number on th’ pianny, an’ a 
hum’rous recitation. Thin I will shtep to th’ front iv th’ plat- 
form an’ I'll say: 

“*Ladies an’ gintlemen, me object in gettin’ ye together on 
this occasion is to ask yetocheerup. It ain’t as bad asit seems, 
boys. Things is pretty good, afther all. It is thrue that ye 
haven’t cured all th’ wrongs iv th’ wurruld, but nobody ast ye 
to. Th’ throuble with ye is that ye’reintilligence has soured 
on ye. Intilligence whin they’se a good dale iv it, an’ ye know 
it’s there, is sometimes a form iv milancholya, I suppose ye 
wake up in th’ mornin’ feelin’ cheery, but afther awhile ye tire 
iv life, ye have fears iv approachin’ danger, people around ye 
don’t seem quite right. Ar-re those th’ symptoms? 

““* Well, like Doctor Bunyon, I hold that ye’ve been gorgin’ 
ye’re mind with too much thought. Ye have a form iv mentai 
bilyousness, Brace up, me la-ads. All is well. Ye need a 
change iv diet an’ air. Wipe th’ chalk dust fr’m ye’re sleeves 
an’ come out inte th’ sthreets an’ mingle with th’ people, Thry 


THE NEW BAUDELAIRE MONUMENT. 


translated the works of Edgar 
Allan Poe into French.— 7? ams/a- 


tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE IN AMERICA. 


Seema has adopted many of Germany's educational 
methods and is encouraging the study of the German 
tongue probably more than ever before. These facts would 
seem to argue a favorable outlook for the German language in 
this country. But the Vossische Zettung (Berlin) draws an 
opposite conclusion. It says: 


“The place at present occupied by the German language in 
the intellectual life of the United States is subject to conditions 
working in two principal directions. While German is held in 
increasing esteem, and the Anglo-American considers his educa- 
tion incomplete without some knowledge of it, the importance of 
our language as the mother tongue of a great portion of the in- 
habitants of the Union is endangered by several circumstances. 
Since the public-school system was so admirably founded 
upon German principles, the German language has everywhere 
been added to all its branches of instruction. That caused a 
large number of German parents to send their children to the 
public schools, in order to save the tuition of the German parish 
schools. Such a course, tho natural, is a menace to the patriot- 
ism of the children. Formerly, their teaching and bringing up 
in the German private church or parish schools were wholly Ger- 
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man; now German instruction passes to the second place, and 
they grow up regarding English as their native tongue. A gen- 
eration later they will no longer know that their mother-tongue 
is German, and will learn it as do their Anglo-American com- 
rades, as a foreign-language, somewhat as with us the pupils of 
the intermediate schools learn French. ‘That is a loss that may 
not, in the long run, outweigh the gain on the other side. It is 
true, to be sure, that the German schools are still at work. 
While the non-sectarian schools have been much hurt and dimin- 
ished in number through the emulation of the public schools, 
there are yet hundreds of German church schools scattered 
throughout the entire country. ... But these schools labor 
under great disabilities. However meritorious their work may 
still be, and however necessary in the past was the development 
of a German school system in conjunction with the German 
church parishes, owing to the present conditions this system no 
longer thrives. ‘The time has come for the people to arouse to 
the need of a reform, and point out a way that will lead directly 
to it. 

“Tf, in other countries, spiritual supremacy over schools, or a 
system of education inseparable from a creed, is no longer con- 
sidered desirable, how great must be the disadvantages in the 
United States, in view of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
there. ‘The conflicting interests of so many sects existing side 
by side dissipate their strength. Many small church parishes 
find it difficult or impossible to compete with the steady progress 
of the public schools. Here is clearly seen the chief deficiency, 
and at the same time the best means of improving the situation : 
abandonment of the special ground of creed and union on the 
common national ground. The increasing importance of the 
place in the public-school system occupied by the German lan- 
guage should be taken as an evidence of its extraordinary value 
as an educative force, and so much more earnest, therefore, 
should be the effort to retain full control of what others are at 
such pains to appropriate to themselves exclusively.”— 7vans/a- 
tion made for ‘THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A PROPOSED SCHOOL FOR AUTHORS. 


ROF. OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS'’S suggestion, in an ad- 
dress before the Chicago Woman’s Club, that a college be 


founded ‘for the training of budding authors,” evokes some 
good-humored comment in the daily press. Professor Trig’gs is 
reported to have said: 

“We don’t allow our budding lawyers and physicians to try 
their ’prentice hands upon us, at least we try not to allow them 
to do so; therefore why should we permit a raw, untried author 
to see how we will stand any freakish effort that he may be able 
to foist upon us?” 


Continuing, he recommended that “‘a law similar to the one 
governing the practise of law, medicine, and other professions 


be passed, to regulate the practise of literature,” and that a pro- 
fessional school be established for the purpose of giving a thor- 


ough training in authorship. He said further: 


“There would be several departments in this school, each de- 
partment to be conducted by specialists in their particular lines 
of work. These departments would comprise poetry, prose 
criticism, journalism, and publication. Every detail of litera- 
ture and the making of a novel would be specialized. There 
would be special instructors for the development of plot, experi- 
enced instructors in love scenes, and, for the benefit of the his- 
torical novelists, there would be special instruction in fencing. 
I would also add dramatic art to the list of departments.” 

Professor Triggs's proposal is not regarded very seriously. 
The Minneapolis 7r/bune goes so far as to say that its only 
to the 
growing emphasis which the colleges are laying upon literary 
training, and to cause the public to ridicule “this new function 

- .. into something like its proper place.” The plan of Pro- 
fessor Triggs, remarks the Chicago Record-Herald, could only 
merit serious consideration “if it were possible to give imagina- 


value can be to call the attention of a “cynical public 
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tion and inventive faculty to young men and women.” And the 
New York Sun says: 


“Not only would Triggs make novel-writers waste a part of 
their lives in studying, when they might be producing, but he 
ruthlessly asserts that ‘the first three books brought out by an 
author represent merely apprentice work; and they should be 
destroyed in the school.’ Political economy stares and gasps at 
such a plan. Do the directors of a new cotton-factory destroy 
the cloths which it makes in the first three years after it begins 
business? ‘Think of the millions that are crying for more novels, 
Would our Triggs be known as the Calif Omar of Chicago? 

“Historical novelists may use a cyclopedia of costume, if they 
have the time; and a few volumes of memoirs, a biography or 
two, and a dictionary of obsolete words are often useful to them ; 
but they need no other schooling. Why are there no such works 
as ‘Novel-writing Without a Master’ and ‘ Novel-writing in 
Thirty Days’? Because they are not needed. To folks entirely 
great the typewriter is mightier than the school.” 





NOTES. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD made her début in London asa dramatist a few 
days ago witha presentation of a stage version of her novel “ Eleanor.” 
The London Daz/y Mail hails the play as“ an earnest attempt to escape 
from theatrical convention and supply adramaof high tone and poetical 
fervor”; but the London Daily News finds it lacking in genuine dramatic 
feeling. 


THE following is Zhe Bookman’s November list of the six best-selling 
books of the past month: 
1. The Virginian —Wister. 4. The Mississippi bubble —Hough. 
2. Oliver Horn.—Smith. 5. Castle Craneycrow— McCutcheon. 
3. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 6. Hearts Courageous—Rives. 
Patch.— Hegan. 


BootH TARKINGTON and Winston Churchill,two famous candidates for 
political honors, were both elected to office on November 4. Mr. Tarking- 
ton wins his seat in the Indiana legislature, and Mr. Churchill will help 
represent New Hampshire in the state legislature. “ As the days of the 
modern historical romance are already numbered,” comments the Chicago 
Tribune, in facetious vein, “Messrs. Churchill and Tarkington are to be 
congratulated upon their good luck inselecting a new field of labor and 
meeting with success therein,” 


AN interesting transformation has been taking place for some time in the 
old German town of Hildesheim, declares the New York S/aa/s-Zeitlung 
As the old wooden buildings have been successively condemned and torn 
down they have been replaced by new structures better adapted to modern 
uses, but still preserving the essential characteristics of medieval architec- 
ture. Two years ago prizes were offered for designs for buildings of this 
character, and so many excellent designs have been submitted that the city 
government has ordered that such designs be used exclusively in certain 
streets and squares. The low ceilings, narrow stairs, and small windows 
of the old buildings have been abolished as not satisfying the present-day 
demand for abundant light and air, but many of the old features have been 
preserved, such as projecting upper stories, old-fashioned bay-windows, 
high- pointed and carved wooden gables, and polychrome decoration. In 
many cases well-preserved old wooden bay-windows and doorways 
have been added to these new-old buildings of iron and stone. Tho this 
style of architecture may rouse the scorn of critics,it can not be denied 
that it gives a peculiar charm to the streets, and tends to further the pres- 
ervation of the best architectural forms. The Hildesheim experiment 
has already been imitated in Brunswick, Bremen, and Lubeck, 




















“ NEVERA MIND, SIGNOR MASCAG’! I KEEPA UP DA END OF DE ITALIA 
MUSIC MAN IN DEESA COUNTRY!” ei 
—The Detroit News. 
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IS COAL A BACTERIAL PRODUCT? 


E Bese omnipresent microbe is made responsible nowadays for 








a large number of changes that were once believed to be 
purely chemical or physical. It has been credited lately by some 
authorities with playing an influential part even in the produc- 
tion of coal. M. B. Renault, an assistant in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, whose specialty is the bacteriology of 
fossils, has recently published a work on ‘Some Microorganisms 


” 


of Fossil Combustibles,” in which he brings forward this theory. 
This study of fossil microbes, says M. Henry Coupin in the 
Revue Scientifique (October 18), is very difficult, as it can only 
be carried on by microscopical observation of thin sections of 
rock, ‘The work has occupied M. Renault for upward of thirty 
years, and during this time he has succeeded in discovering and 
identifying numerous species of tiny organisms in rocks, espe- 
cially in the different varieties of coal, and has thrown new light 
on its formation. Among other things he has proved conclu- 
sively that the whole mass of coal is of vegetable origin. Of 
course this has long been believed, owing to the presence of 
plant remains in coal; but that it was wholly vegetable could 
only be shown by a close microscopical study, in which Renault 
has been foremost. According to M. Coupin the chief theories of 


coal formation have hitherto been three in number, and he 


briefly characterizes them as follows: 


“1, [Coal is] the result of an eruption of molten bitumen from 
the depths of the earth, covering and penetrating a mass of 
leaves, branches, trunks, roots, etc., from plants accumulated in 
the lowlands....... 

‘“*2. It has also been considered as due to the more or less com- 
plete decomposition of plants under the influence of heat and 
humidity, owing to which the vegetable mass passed succes 
sively through the stages of peat, lignite, soft coal, and anthra- 
cite. 

“3, Finally, while admitting that the decomposition of plants 
could cause organic matter to assume these different states, 
other scientists think that for this matter to become coal it is not 
necessary for it to have been peat and lignite, and that at the 
coal-forming epoch the plants could have passed directly, under 
favorable conditions, to the state of coal. In like manner, in the 
secondary and tertiary epochs, the alteration of vegetable tis- 
sues led generally to lignite, while now it produces peat. 

“The microscopic researches of M, Renault have thrown a 
curious light on this question. He has, in particular, shown 
that the formation of coal can not be explained by injections of 
bitumen that have penetrated, either as liquid or as vapor, into 
the considerable masses of vegetable matter dispersed through 
schists or gathered in layers in coal-beds. Such injections 
would have left tracesin the interior of the rocks. . . . [Besides] 
if such injections had taken place, water could not easily pene- 
trate to the interior of the coal; and yet we know that a thin 
layer of it, glued toa sheet of glass, swells and drops off when 
put in contact with liquids. A preparation made in bitumen 
does not act in this way.” 

There were two distinct phases, M. Renault thinks, in coal- 
formation. First there was a series of chemical reactions, bring- 
ing the vegetable matter to the state of coal; then there was 
some process. that preserved it in that state. The latter was 
doubtless due to pressure and heat; the former, M. Renault be- 
lieves, was influenced by bacterial action. He shows by his 
microscopical observations that coal is full of fossil bacteria, 
sufficiently well preserved for us to attribute to them the coal- 
forming process that they themselves have escaped. The writer 
believes that coal was formed in marshes like those in which 


peat forms to-day. Says M. Coupin: 


“We need not, of course, conclude that there was a complete 
similarity between the ancient and modern marshes; for the 
plants are not the same and the bacteria seem to have been more 
varied in the coal-forming marshes. In consequence of this 
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variety some of the vegetable tissues seem to have disappeared 
completely, as microscopic examination shows. But there were 
not only bacteria capable of totally destroying the tissues, but 
others able to transform some of them into coal... thus the 
marshes produced coal in small quantities compared with the 
masses of vegetable matter that accumulated in them. ..... 

“Subjected in shallow bodies of water to prolonged macera- 
tion, the dead plants were slowly transformed. Some disap- 
peared altogether; others, attacked by the coal bacteria, were 
preserved in part; the vegetable organs retained their forms and 
almost their dimensions, while losing a notable proportion of 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon; their consistency, their solidity, 
were diminished, but they retained a certain amount of flexibil- 
ity and softness. . The plant remains continued for some 
time to be attacked by the coal-bacteria, but compression due to 
superincumbent layers caused considerable diminution of volume 
and organic matter and killed the micrococci and bacilli impris- 
oned in their tissues. After a slow drying, resulting from this 
long compression. the physical properties of coal were de- 
veloped little by little."— 7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DicEsT. 


HOW THE PLAGUE TRAVELS. 

yy has always been more or less of a mystery how bubonic 

plague can break out with virulence in a place where there 
is a careful quarantine. Interesting light is thrown on the mat- 
ter by a report from a French expert, M. Borel, published in the 
Revue ad’ Hygiene et de Police Sanitaire and abstracted in 
Cosmos (October 25). The whole secret of the matter is, accord- 
ing to M. Borel, that the rats, whose agency in transmitting the 
disease is now recognized by every one, suffer from it for sev- 
eral weeks before they transmit it to human beings. An incom- 
ing vessel may therefore have on board plague-stricken rats or 
mice while her passengers and crew are perfectly well, and so 
the disease travels from place to place in what seems to bea 


mysterious way. ‘To quote the article referred to: 


“As regards the respective parts played by rats and by men in 
the propagation, the author thus sums up what takes place ina 
contaminated city: Mortality among the rats precedes by about 
a month the first human cases. The part played by inanimate 
objects in tlhe contagion seems to be insignificant. Persons 
attacked by plague in the bubonic form are not able to infect 
healthy men. Persons attacked with the plague in the form of 
septicemia or pneumonia may propagate it, but not beyond their 
immediate surroundings. Cases of this kind do not arise at first 
hand, but always follow a preceding bubonic epidemic. Sick 
rats or other rodents alone play an active part in the propaga- 
tion of the plague from one section of a city to another, but in- 
sects, mosquitoes, or bugs may transmit septicemic plague in 
the neighborhood of a person suffering from this form of the 
disease. 

“As regards the part played by heat and atmospheric or cli- 
matic conditions, the author thus describes how the plague trav- 
eled from Yunnan to Europe, infecting intervening localities on 
its way. 

“In the Yunnan region the plague is endemic, with a period 
of recrudescence in the spring; at this time it reaches the sur- 
rounding country little by little, through the emigration of rats 
which contaminate those in adjoining districts. Let us suppose 
that in a given year the climatic conditions were more favorable 
or of longer duration than in other years. The plague will then 
reach one of the numerous river ports of the interior of China, 
where it will find some junk or sampan that will take it to Can- 
ton fer Hongkong. If Yunnan, like Persia, for instance, 
had no river navigation, the plague would never leave it; ... 
but if we give the rats a means of transportation, we shall bring 
about a rapid dissemination of the epidemic to distant points. 

“The plague thus reaches Canton and Hongkong, and mor- 
tality among the rats goes on for a month before any human 
case and without arousing the notice of the sanitary authorities ; 
ships thus continue to take on cargoes and sail with clean bills 
of health. 

“One of these goes to Marseilles—a voyage of about thirty- 
five days; during this voyage the epidemic passes through its 
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divers phases on board. From attacking rats it reaches men, 
since it has the requisite time, and on condition that the weather 
js favorable; upon the arrival at Marseilles, therefore, the 
authorities will be warned by finding human cases. 

“But if this vessel, instead of going to Marseilles, clears for 
Bombay—a voyage taking not more than fifteen to eighteen 
days—the epidemic will not have had time to spread beyond the 
rats; the health authorities will not be warned, and Bombay will 
be infected. 

“In the same way, in its turn, Alexandria, for instance, might 
be contaminated. 

‘The length of voyages is now becoming shorter and shorter ; 
in the Mediterranean, for instance, the maximum is scarcely 
forty-eight hours. A ship starting from Alexandria may carry 
to Smyrna infected rats, which will not have time to contami- 
nate the passengers, and will thus cause a new outbreak of the 
epidemic there. This may travel to Constantinople, to Batavia, 
to Odessa, always in the same way and without leaving a trace 
of the causes of these successive infections. 

“This is why we can never tell just what ship has infected a 
place. Contagion is generally carried in fact from a port not 
officially declared to be infected, where the mortality of rats in 
the docks would be the only thing to attract attention to the 
matter. When human cases appear, it is too late to act, for in- 
fected ships may have left the city a month previous. They 
have carried, not bacilli on clothes or other articles, but freshly 
infected animals, which will infect others during the voyage, if it 
is long enough, and will thus bring to another city a fresh and 
virulent culture of the fatal germ, in a living organism.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


IS MATTER ALIVE? 

HE characteristic of irritability, or of response to stimulus, 
has long been believed to belong to living matter alone. 
Our whole organic life consists of an orderly succession of such 
responses. Yet it is asserted by Dr. Jagadis Chunder Bose, the 
Hindu physicist, that this characteristic is shared by what is 
commonly considered “dead” matter—or at any rate by metals. 
Dr. Bose, who was educated in England and now holds a chair 
in Calcutta University, India, has for many years been experi- 
menting on electric radiation and allied subjects, and his most 
recent investigations, through which he has reached the con- 
clusion stated above, are described in a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Response of Matter” (London, 1902). During the course of ex 
periments on receivers for wireless telegraphy, Professor Bose 
was led to an attempt to construct artificial organs that should 
simulate the action of our sense-organs, and he succeeded in 
devising apparatus that transmitted impressions received from 
without, to be recorded by suitable electric recorders, just in the 
same way as our sense-organs, the eye for example, send in 
messages received from the outside to be recorded by the brain. 
Says a writer who discusses Professor Bose’s book in 7%e 

Review of Reviews (London, October) : 


“It is hardly to his mind a question of similarity, but rather of 
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identity. For what is the distinctive characteristic of life? Is 
it not the power to respond to external stimulus? We pinch or 
pass an electric shock through the arm, and a visible twitch 
shows that the muscle is still living. A dead body does not 
respond when pinched or shocked ; the sudden twitch is thus an 
indication of life. Physiologists make the twitching muscle 
record its autograph on a traveling strip of paper, and the auto- 
graphic record tells the history of the muscle, the story of its 
stress and strain. When it is fresh the writing is bold and 
strong; as fatigue pro- 





ceeds it becomes indis- 
tinct, and when.=-the 
muscle dies the record 
comes to astop. These 
are, however, but gross 
indications of the vital 
condition. There’ are 
other and subtler pro- 
cesses which can not be 
so easily detected. 
Nervous impulses, for 
instance, are transmitted 
without any visible 
changes in the nerve. 
Yet when a flash of light 











falls on the eye, some- EFFECT OF STIMULANT IN EXALTING THE 
thing is sent along the ELECTRIC PULSE IN METAL, 

optic nerve to the brain, 

there to be interpreted (or recorded) as visual ensations. This 
visual impulse, produced by the stimulus of light, is an electric 
impulse. Whenever a shock or disturbance impinges upon a 
bundle of receivers jn the human body, an electric thrill is pro- 
duced and courses along the nerves, which are but telegraphic 
wires, to the central station, the brain. 

“These electric pulsations are regarded as the signs of life. 
External stress, like light and sound, gives rise to them, and 
the electric currents thus set up excite the brain and cause sen- 
sation. But when any organism dies, accidentally or otherwise, 
the living mobility of its particles ceases, the stress-pulses 
can no longer be sent along the nerves, and there is an end of 
response. 

“The electric twitch in answer to external stress is thus the 
perfect and universal sign of life, and the autographic records ot 
these electric twitches show us the waxing and waning of life. 
Their gradual decline shows the effect of fatigue, their exalta- 
tion the climax of artificial stimulation, rapid decline the anes- 
thetic action of chloroform, total abolition the end of life. 

“But is this electric response, the sign of life, entirely con- 
fined to what we call living things? Is it quite wanting in what 
we know as the inorganic? 

“By means of Dr. Bose’s instrument this question can be an- 
swered definitely, for when the metals were stimulated by a 
pinch they also made their autographic records by electric 
twitches, and thus, being responsive, showed that they could in 
no sense be called ‘dead’! Nay, more, it was found that given 
the records for living muscle, nerves, and metals, it was impos- 
sible to distinguish one record from the other. For the metals 
also, when continuously excited, showed gradual fatigue; as 
with ourselves, so with them, a period of repose revived their 
power of response,—even a tepid bath was found helpful in 








EFFECT OF THE SAME POISON IN ABOLISHING THE RESPONSE IN (a) NERVE (WALLER), (b) PLANT, (c) METAL, 
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renewing vigor; freezing brought on cold torpidity, and too 
great a rise of temperature brought heat rigor....... 
“Death can be hastened by poison, Then can the metals be 
poisoned? In answer to this was shown the most astonishing 
part of Professor Bose’s experiments. A piece of metal which 
was exhibiting electric twitches was poisoned ; it seemed to pass 
through an electric spasm, and at once the signs of its activity grew 
feebler, till it be- 
came rigid. Adose 
of some antidote 
Was next applied; 
the substance began 





slowly to revive, and 
after a while gave 
its normal response 
once more!” 


The most wonder- 
ful of Dr. Bose’s 














“artificial sense- 
Effect of chloroform in depressing the electric ely? ' 

pulse of response in a plant. The electric pulse OTS ANS is his 
measures the livingness of the tissue. The record “eye,” which imi- 
shows the normal pulse before and depressed pulse | > f tl 
after‘application of chloroform. tates some of the 
phenomena. of 
sight so closely that by studying it he has discovered hitherto 
unnoticed phenomena of human vision. Such experiments as 
these are of course very significant, and open up a vast field of 
inquiry which future experimenters should not be slow to follow 
out. Says the reviewer: 


oar 


[hus we see that tle so-called vital response of living matter 
has met with the same fate as other differenti of the organic 
and the inorganic—that once more there is no hard-and-fast line 
between the living which respond and the non-living which do 
not, but. that in both alike we see the spectacle of matter asa 
whole possessing irritability and passing out of the state 
of responsiveness: into :that of irresponsiveness; having its 
response in both alike affected by external circumstances and 
agencies, often identical; responding in different ways in both 
alike, according as the stimulus is great or little, the critical 
degree being often the same. In metals and plants, as in ani- 
mal tissues, we have been shown the phenomena of weariness 
and depression, together with the possibilities of recovery, of 
exaltation, of irresponsiveness which is death. 

“Who can regret this? Is it not the inevitable destiny of all 
conceptions which imply that a given phenomenon is unique, 
mysterious, and. beyond analysis to check inquiry and thwart 
the advance of scientific thought? Science can grow only where 
the mind of the student is prepared to recognize an underlying 
unity amongst apparently diverse phenomena.” 


City News by Wireless Telegraph.—A city news 
service operated by wireless telegraphy is planned for Paris by 
the French Wireless Telegraph Company. Details of this novel 
project are communicated to 7he Western Electrician (Chicago) 
by its Paris correspondent, as follows: 


“cr 


[his company proposes to carry out two different schemes. 
The first is to establish at Paris a system of wireless telegraphy 
between a main central station and branch stations, the latter to 
supply subscribers throughout the city. The stations will have 
high masts erected on the roofs sufficiently high to avoid ob- 
structions. In this way it is proposed to transmit to the sub- 
scribers the news of the day, especially that of the most press- 
ing interest, such as sessions of parliament, stock quotations, 
foreign news, races, etc. The company has already established 
a central station at its headquarters, Place de la Madeleine, and 
a second station near the Bourse, and the writer had occasion to 
observe the transmission of the messages between the two sta- 
tions, which was carried out without difficulty. A third station 
has also been located in one of the leading newspaper offices. 
This is the beginning of a system which will no doubt be greatly 
extended in the near future. The project is headed by Victor 
Popp, a leading engineer and founder of various enterprises, 
such as the Popp compressed-air system of Paris, also a large 
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central electrical station which feeds part of the city. The ap. 
paratus to be used is that which has been lately designed by 
Professor Branly, and contains several improvements, one of 
which, the use of an oxidized metal coherer, has been lately 
described. It consists of three rods mounted so as to rest upon 
a metal plate, and its operation is very successful. The com- 
pany expects not only to establish the Paris system withina 
short time, but is now preparing to erect three aerial telegraphy 
posts on the French coast. It is intended to communicate 
between these coasts and also with ships. Later on the system is 
to be extended all along the coast of France, also on the north 
coast of Africa from Algiers to Tunis, so as to connect the whole 
coast and signal to ships at 80 miles distance. Such a system 
has naturally a great importance from a military point of view. 
The war-vessels, some of which now have apparatus on board, 
will be constantly ia communication with the whole of the coast 
and with Paris.” 


A BIBLICAL POWER PLANT. 

A SERIOUS description of an invention which, if true, is 

certainly remarkable, has been going the rounds of the 
daily press. According to this, two persons, one of whom isa 
minister of the Gospel, have discovered how to use planetary 
electromagnetism, which they say they have applied to a 
machine of their own invention and construction which works 
like a charm. Says £7ecfricity, which thinks the daily press 
“ought to know better” than to prirt all this: . 


aor 


They say they are at work now on the construction of a large 
practical, self-moving, planetary electromotor and dynamo 
machine, which will startle the electrical world. These gentle- 
men, according to the daily paper, are great Bible students and 
have been for years, and from this source the men solemnly 
declare they have secured the ideas of their wonderful invention 
and discovery.” 

The account in the dailies is further quoted as follows: 

“The machine is called planetary because its operation is 
based upon the movements of the planets. The dynamo for 
their new machine is 10 inches in diameter, and they say it will 
render a power equal to the most improved electrical motors of 
the present, if one could be built with a diameter of 84 feet. In 
other words, they can produce 1,200 times the present electrical 
power and energy in the same space or field. The machine, 
they say, will produce heat, light, and power all at the same 
time, and they claim the planetary magnetism which they will 
use is 1,500 times more subtle than machine-generated electricity. 
The Bible students are devoting nearly all their time to the 
building of the new machine, which they expect to have com- 
pleted by February 1 next. The inventors followed the Bible 
key in building the first machine, and it worked out perfectly 
even when confronted with what seemed impossibilities. They 
say that, by following the Bible, mysterious mechanical problems 
became as clear to them as day. They will not explain the 
secret of applying or obtaining the new power. When it is per- 
fected they say they will give it to the world free of cost.” 

Electricity’s final disgusted comment is as follows: 

“It is just such stuff as this that misleads many persons 
regarding what is being accomplished in the scientific world. 
No great discovery has ever been made in a day, nor perfected 
suddenly, and a daily paper that seriously announces such fakes 
is remiss and misleading, to say the least.” 


“A VERY large leather belt was recently put in service in the power- 
house of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company at Minneapolis,” says 7he 
Railway and Engineering Review (Chicago, October 25). “The total weight 
of the belt is 2,000 pounds ; it is 100 feet long, 80feet [inches?] wide, and of 
three-ply thickness, costing about $1,800. Eight hides were required for 
each four lineal feet of the belt, which means that 200 head of cattle were 
required to furnish enough leather for it. In its construction no fasten- 
ings of any description were utilized, with the exception of a special belt 
cement of high adhesive power. It is understood that the services of fifteen 
men were required for more than a month in its manufacture. The firm 
which made the belt some timeago completed one for a copper mine power- 
house in Anaconda, Mont., which was 180 feet long, 66 inches wide, and four- 
ply. This belt required 360 hides and weighed 3,600 pounds. The speed at 
which it is operated is 5,000 feet per minute, transmitting an average load 
of 1,800 horse-power. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


AMERICA’S “ POSITIVE” RELIGION: A FRENCH 
ESTIMATE. 


_ a French observer who has recently published in Paris a 

book entitled “La Religion dans la Société aux Etats- 
Unis,” Christianity in’ this country presents two dominant char- 
acteristics. He finds it, first of all, a socia/ religion, in that it 
concerns itself more with society than with individuals ; secondly, 
a positive religion, in its interest in what is human rather than 
in what is supernatural. The religion of the Americans, he de- 
clares, differs from the theologies of Europe as the Greek philoso- 
phy stood out in contrast to the theogonies of the Orient. It 
makes for religious peace, and especially peace between religion 
and science, It stands chiefly for the idea of morality. It en- 
écourages a strong recognition of the fact that good people, with- 
out professing the same faith, are governed by the same rules of 
conduct, and that if dogma divides, morality unites. And so, 
above the diversity of the sects, apart from the theories of 
theologians and scholars, has grown up a feeling of Christian 
unity. Generalizing in this fashion, the author goes on to say 
(as quoted in La Revue Bleue, Paris) : 


“Every nation is solicitous of its moral unity, and the sover- 
eign people of the United States is not less jealous of its own 
than was Louis XIV. of that of France when he revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. But as dogma has never seemed to Ameri- 
cans the vital part of religion, so has agreement upon dogma 
never seemed to them the condition of moral unity; they think 
that people may have the same country without having the same 
theology. They make fraternity, the actual form of which is 
social solidarity, the essence of Christianity. The moral unity 
for which they strive under the name of Christian unity is only 
the cooperation of all for the increased establishment of frater- 
nity and solidarity. High above sects whose diversity seems a 
matter of indifference to them they organize a religion which 
pervades society throughout its length and breadth, and tends 
toward being only a -social spirit touched by the evangelical 
feeling. At the time of the Puritans it was a religion of race, as 
it had been with the Hebrews a religion of tribe ; in proportion as 
the conception of the race enlarges so as to extend to the entire 
human race, it becomes a religion of humanity. All the groups 
from all the points of thought find a basis of unity in the hom- 
age paid to human virtue and human progress. Positivism has 
consummated the moral unity of the nation. . ‘or 

“This moral unity is indeed a religious unity and a Christian 
unity; this positivism is a Christian positivism. American hu- 
manism has received from Christianity all the traditional, senti- 
mental, and poetical elements which distinguish a religion from 
a philosophy. American positivism is only a Christianity which 
has evolved. As the first colonists, in their zeal, had made God 
the servitor of their new-born society, and placed religion at the 
service of the ideal humanity which they believed themselves to 
be organizing, contemporary humanitarian philosophy has en- 
countered nothing contrary to it in the churches of the United 
States; it has made useof them as frames all ready for it to take 
formin, The American religion may be called a Christian posi- 
tivism or a positive Christianity. It has received from the past 
the traditional and the evangelical spirit. Traditional, it pre- 
serves the names and the forms of the churches even when it 
changes their customs; it develops them from the interior. 
Evangelical, it keeps the figure of Christ before all, even when 
it does not recognize his divinity. American positivism, so akin 
to that of August Comte that Channing, after 1830, looked to 
France for the religion of the future, is distinguished for its 
religious character, and is conciliatory, not combative. In their 
tolerance for the past, from which they disengage the future, 
Americans deserve the title ‘positivist’ more than did Comte, 
Since they not only neglect the discussion of metaphysics, but 
ignore them. While the disciples of Comte have been able to 
produce only a parody of religion, American positivism has its 
temples, clergy, followers, which are no other than those of 
Christian churches. One may conceive a positivism with a God, 
as one may conceive a republic with a king; it is sufficient that 
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the king be the servant of the people, and God that of humanity. 
By means of a half-unconscious evolution, the worship of hu- 
manity is established in America without displacing the worship 
of God, almost in the same manner as, sixteen years ago, Chris- 
tian images were insensibly substituted ror pagan idols on rus- 
T3O BIBER. as: os), 

“Therefore it is not Protestantism. . . . Thetitleof Christian- 
ity is the only one broad enough to designate it [the American 
religion]; yet this must be taken in its evangelical sense. 
‘The true lesson of Protestantism,’ writes -Mr.. John Fiske, ‘is 
that faith is not the affair of society but the individual. The 
United States does not offer so much the lesson of Protestantism 
as the lesson of colonization. American liberalism has its causes 
in American history rather than in the reform of Luther; it 
has flourished in Catholic: Maryland or English Virginia as well 
as in the Puritan States; it is as inseparable from. the Jewish 
churches or the Roman Catholic Church as from. the reformed 
churches; it is a product of the soil. . The American religion is 
living and fruitful because it is national. Itis born of three cen- 
turies of effort to organize a society and create a civilization in 
an unpeopled land. Its aim is human progress, because its 
origin is human work. It is a religion of humanity grafted upon 
Christianity.’ ” 


HOW THE BIBLE HAS COME DOWN TO US. 


T is now some 1,850 years sinte the Apostle Paul wrote the last 
of the New-Testament epistles. It is about 2,350 years 
since Ezra is said to have collected the books which compose the 
Old Testament. The story of how these books came down to us 
can hardly fail to be of interest to the Christian reader as well 
as to the antiquarian, and Mr. F. G. Kenyon, assistant keeper 
of manuscripts in the British Museum, is well qualified to tell 

















HEBREW MANUSCRIPT OF THE PROPHETS, 


written in A.D. 916, now at St. Petersburg; the earliest manuscript of the 
Old Testament bearing a precise date. 


Courtesy of Harper's Magazine, 


that story. Writing, first, of the origins of the Old Testament, 
Mr. Kenyon points out that we have no direct evidence whatever 
from Hebrew manuscripts, and that we are compelled to rely on 
two translations, or “versions,” as they are commonly called. 
One of these is the Samaritan version; the other the Greek ver- 
sion, or “Septuagint,” so named from the “seventy " translators 
by whom it is traditionally said to have been made, in the reigt 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt (B.c. 284-247). For the pres- 
ervation of the Old Testament since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era we are indebted chiefly to the schools of Jewish com- 
mentators, known as the Massoretes (from the “ Massorah,” or 
commentary, which they attached to the sacred text), and to 
their predecessors, the Talmudists. Says Mr. Kenyon (in //ar- 
per’s Magazine, November) : 

“For about 1,800 years we can trace it [the Old Testament] 
back, tho only half that period is covered by actually extant 
copies. The Hebrew Old Testament was first committed to 
print in the year 1488, eleven years after a portion of it, the 
Book of Psalms, had issued from the press. Behind these 
printed texts lie a great quantity of manuscripts—hundreds, or 
even thousands, in number; the English bishop Kennicott pub- 
lished collations of 634 manuscripts in 1776-1780, while the Ital- 
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ian scholar De Rossi, shortly afterward, added 825 more to the 
list, without by any means exhausting the number of extant 
copies. But an examination of all this great mass of authori- 
ties brings to light two striking facts: first, that all of them con- 
tain substantially the same text, varied only by obvious mis- 
takes and slight divergences in detail; and secondly, that none 
ef them is earlier than the ninth century. The earliest extant 
manuscript of the Hebrew Old Testament is a copy of the 
Pentateuch, now in the British Museum, and assigned to the 
ninth century, and the earliest manuscript bearing a precise date 
isa copy of the Prophets, at St. Petersburg, dated a.p. 916, while 
the majority of the manuscripts belong to much later periods.” 

In dealing with the New-Testament books we are confronted 
by an entirely different set of conditions. The Jewish Scriptures, 
as far back as we know, were recognized as sacred books; but 
the New-Testament Scriptures only won this standing gradually. 
Mr. Kenyon writes on this point: 

‘““When the early Christian missionaries wrote the books which 
now form our New Testament, they did not write them as sacred 
books on the same level as the Pentateuch or the Psalms, nor 
were they at first so regarded by those to whom they were sent. 
St. Paul wrote letters to the various communities in which he 























PAPYRUS BOOK OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY, 
containing parts of Zechariah and Malachi in the Greek Septuag- 
int version; now at Heidelberg. 


Courtesy of Harfer'’s Magazine, 


was interested, just as hundreds of his contemporaries wrote let- 
ters to their friends. We have now, thanks to the discoveries 
made of recent years in Egypt, numbers of such letters, written 
in the first and subsequent centuries of our era, and written, as 
kis must have been written, on papyrus; so that we know just 
how his letters to the Romans or Philippians must have looked. 
We can even produce parallels to those subscriptions in ‘large 
letters’ tn his own hand, which he mentions at the end of his 
epistle to the Galatians. These communications would no 
doubt be read in the congregation to which they were addressed, 
and copies of them would often be sent to neighboring churches ; 
but it would only be gradually that they came to be looked upon 
as sacred or inspired literature. Similarly the Gospels and Acts 
were but memoirs of the Master’s life, written down after the 
lapse of some years, in order to perpetuate the oral narratives of 
those who had been eye-witnesses and recipients of his teach- 
ings. Many such narratives were compiled, as we know, from 
St. Luke, which have now perished, because they never attained 
the distinction of being recognized as “authoritativesby the 
church at large. Only gradually, in the course of the second 
century, did the five narratives which now stand at the head of 
our New Testaments single themselves out and receive recogni- 
tion as the authentic and inspired records of the life of Christ on 
earth and for the dissemination of his Gospel throughout the 
Roman world,” 


‘The Christian records were not only written on very perishable 
material, but were also for a long time the special objects of 
attack by the authorities. 
the fourth century that Christianity became the official religion 


It was not until the first quarter of 


of the Roman empire and freedom was secured for the circula- 


tion of the Scriptures. To this period may be assigned the two 


oldest and most authoritative manuscripts of the Greek Bible, 
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the Codex Vaticanus preserved in the Vatican library at Rome 
sinee the fifteenth century, and the Codex Sinaiticus, discovered 
in the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai by Tischen- 
dorf, and now in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 

From this statement of facts, it appears how great is the ad- 
vantage which the New Testament enjoys over the writing of 
the majority of the classical writers. Mr. Kenyon concludes: 

‘““We owe our knowledge of most of the great works of Greek 
and Latin literature—éschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Hor- 
ace, Lucretius, Tacitus, and many more—to manuscripts written 
from goo to 1500 years after their author’s deaths, while of the 
New Testament we have two excellent and approximately com- 
plete copies at an interval of only 250 years. Again, of the 
classical writers we have, as a rule, only a few score of copies 
(often less), of which one or two usually stand out as decisively 
superior to the rest; but of the New Testament we have more 
than 3,000 copies (besides the very large number of versions), 


‘and many of these have distinct and independent value.” 





THE QUAKERS OF TO-DAY. 


= HE Quakers have always exerted an influence out of all pro- 

portion to their numbers. Altho they have never been 
able to count more than 200,000 of their faith inthe whole world, 
they have been foremost in humanitarian and progressive move- 
ments, aiding especially in the reform of the prison system and 
the abolition of slavery. “In their peace teachings, in their 
standards of practical morality and philanthropy, to some extent 
even in their ideas of theology,” says Mr. Benjamin Standish 
Baker, writing for the Boston 7rauscript (October 25), “they 
have always held doctrines that men of all sects or of no sect are 


now coming to as discoveries.” He continues: 


“Dress preserved Quakerism through its barren middle stages, 
and the abolition of dress as a cult marks its renaissance. For 
two hundred years after the advent of George Fox’s famous 
leather breeches, the burden of Quaker teaching is embodied in 
these lines of counsel to Friends’ children; 

Dress not to please, nor imitate the nice; 

Be like good friends, and follow their advice. 
The rich man, gaily cloth’d, is now in hell, 
And Dogges did eat attired Jezebel. 

“But in modern America there is little need of the severity 
that was just enough when men dressed more gaily and unprac- 
tically than the most modish woman of to-day. ‘The Friends of 
to-day have nothing to object to in the way men dress. Neither 
do they find it wise to put themselves in the same category with 
the Salvation Army by making their own dress an outward sign 
of doctrines that are now common enovgh among all decent 
people.” 

It is evident that the Time-Spirit is making the same inroads 
upon Quakerism as upon other religious practises and beliefs. 
The “Friends” no longer protest with the same insistence that 
they once showed against the “heathen” names of the months 


and the days of the week. “First day” and “first month,” and 


the singular pronouns “thou” and “thee,” are still used officially, 
and in some families, but more for sentiment’s sake than be- 
cause they are deemed essential. The “Quaker meeting” of 
fifty years ago is almost entirely a thing of the past. In many 
Friends’ churches pastors are employed, hymns are sung, and 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are adminis- 


tered. Mr. Baker writes further: 


“The supported ministers now common among the Friends are 
made possible by the absence of a creed, which allows the in- 
spired individuals of a congregation to adapt their system to new 
needs. The‘ Discipline’ [the Quaker book of regulations] pro- 
vides the details for ‘recognizing’ as a minister any member, 
man or woman, who has shown marked fitness and ability in 
preaching, instruction, or pastoral work. No special training 
has been, or is now thought necessary, tho education is an ad- 
mitted advantage. A supported ministry is against all the his- 
tory of the Friends. ‘But it had to come,’ said a Friend, who 
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did most to get the new system recognized. ‘Pastoral work by 
the members, elders, and overseers didn’t keep up the congrega- 
tion. We were dying out for lack of methods suited to the 
times, and the paid minister was the only means of safety. As 
with ministers, so with baptism and the eucharist. They are 
not widely approved, but where they answer the desires of a 
congregation, the latter is left free to decide the matter.’ ” 


Mr. Baker looks for a reunion, in the not far distant future, of 
the two Quaker sects, the Orthodox and Hicksite Friends. On 
this point he writes: 


“The doctrinal differences are more such in name than in sub- 
stance, for the Hicksites, while calling Jesus a man, say that he 
is the vehicle of the complete incarnation of the Holy Spirit, 
whose final authority has been declared through him. Ob- 
viously this difference is a very thin bulkhead to withstand the 
rush of the organizing tendency. The original partizans of 
Hicks were not all of his opinions; all shades of belief were in- 
cluded, from the semi-atheism of the famous Lucretia Mott to 
good stiff orthodoxy. 

“Important practical results would follow such a union. Both 
branches have done much to provide schools for the society. 
The Hicksites maintain Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania; 
the Orthodox Haverford College, and many excellent secondary 
schools—the famous Penn Charter School of Philadelphia—are 
supported by both branches. Work for the Indians and negroes, 
work for the temperance cause and for universal peace has been 
done by each branch, while the orthodox have done a good deal 
of foreign missionary work. The differences are slight, and the 
demand for practical effectiveness is so great that Quaker unity 
is like to take its place alongside the other varieties of Christian 
unity and cooperation tliat are everywhere becoming stronger.” 

The Quakers have now no objections to religious organization, 
and at the recent session of their “Five-Year Meeting” in In- 
dianapolis, the Orthodox Friends, representing a total member- 
ship of some 95,000, became an organized denominational body. 





WHAT IS THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN 
CERTAINTY ? 


HIS question is sure tocome at one time or another to the 

religious believer. ‘Thoughtful and earnest minds can not 
The 
more the issues involved in religion are understood, the more 
imperative becomes the desire for certainty that we are build- 
ing upon the rock and not upon the sand. The answer of Prot- 
estantism has been that the Bible is the impregnable rock. 
The disposition among Roman Catholics has been to regard the 


but ask, How can we be sure that our religion is true? 


authority of their church as the basis of Christian certainty. 
Among the radical schools of religious thinkers the tendency is 
to accept the individual consciousness as the seat of authority in 
teligion. Which of these answers is true? 

The Rev. Dr. James Stalker, of Glasgow, an eminent repre- 
sentative of Scotch Presbyterianism, who considers this problem 
in a recent address printed in the London Exfosrter (Novem- 
ber), takes the position that each of the three points of view 
Stated contains part of the truth. First, as to the Bible: 


“There are many who feel great difficulty in understanding 
how a book which is apparently careless in regard tosome modes 
of truth should be absolutely trustworthy in others. Why does 
not the old rule of logic apply, Fa/sus in uno, falsus in omni 
éus? I am not sure that the newer theology has realized how 
difficult a task it has on hand when it undertakes to prove that a 
book which exhibits a disregard of truthfulness as to fact and 
history is infallible in what it states about life and doctrine. At 
the same time, it is undeniable that the conviction of the church 
about truth may be deep and still deepening, while its own faith 
in the traditional method of proving it is giving way. ‘There is 
nothing in theology so mutable as Apologetics. The arguments 
by which the church recommends its convictions are dependent 
on changing conditions both in the church and in the world; and 
the point from which the defense is directed may be abandoned 
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without confidence in the citadel being in the least impaired. 
This is probably the case with belief in the Bible at the present 
time. It is probably true, as the representatives of a reverent 
criticism allege, that not only interest in the Bible but reverence 
for it, as a message from heaven for salvation and as the unique 
guide to a holy life, is on the increase instead of on the wane, 
altho the apologetic relied upon a short time ago to prove its 
divinity has been given up.” 

Considering, next, the Roman Catholic plea for a recognition 
of “the authority of past ages” as the basis of religious certainty, 
Dr. Stalker says: 


“There was once atime when Rome was so inaccessible and 
the Pope so distant from the great mass of the Christian world 
that it was comparatively easy to surround the head of the 
church with a reverence almost amounting to deification ; but 
Italy is now, through the multiplication of the facilities of 
travel, a highway 
over which every cul- 
tivated person passes, 
and the fierce light of 
publicity shines even 
on the Pope. Every 
one knows what kind 
of man Pio Nono was, 
during whose pontifi- 
cate this extraordi- 
nary decree [of papal 
infallibility] was pro- 
mulgated, and it re- 
quires an amount of 
credulity difficult in 
these realistic times 
to command to con- 
nect the notion -of 
infallibility with a 
character so common. 
The glare of histori- 
cal research is falling 
more and more un- 
sparingly on the pre- 
ceding occupants of 
the papal chair, and 
no mode of distin- 
guishing between the 
office and the occu- 
pant of it can do much to mitigate the absurdity of supposing 
that infallible insight into truth can have been the prerogatives 
of some of these. In fact, the doctrine of papal infallibility has 
erected an insuperable barrier, which will be felt with ever- 
increasing poignancy as time goes on, between the Christian 
religion, as represehted by the Romish Church, and the intellect 
of the world. 

“At the same time, the principle to which such grotesque ex- 
pression has been given by the Romish Church is a true one. 
There is a legitimate sanction which the truth derives from the 
fact that many centuries have believed in it and lived upon it; 
and the attempt, of which we are hearing so much at present, 
to push the nineteen Christian centuries entirely aside and go 
back totally untrammeled to the original documents of our relig- 
ion, is one to which only a modified assent can be given.” 


























From *‘ The Seven Cardinal Virtues,” American Tract Society. 
THE REV. JAMES STALKER, D.D., 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Turning to the third argument, which would tend to make 
personal experience the sole gage of religious truth, Dr. Stalker 
declares : 

“Strongly at least as I believe in the reality of personal ex- 
perience and in the immediate and joyful certainty which it 
produces, I have never been able to think that this certainty 
could survive if the facts of the Gospel history were thoroughly 
undermined—if, for example, it could be proved that the super- 
natural birth and the bodily resurrection of our Lord were fables. 
It is a significant fact tha! the title of Dr. Dale’s contribution to 
the subject now under d..cussion is ‘The Living Christ and the 
Four Gospels.’ His purpose was to bring out the evidential 


value of the presence of the living Christ in the heart; yet his 

masculine sense told him that this is only one hemisphere of the 

truth, the other being the truthfulness of the Gospel history. 
“On the other hand, however, the certainty of personal experi- 
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ence lends the strongest support both to the authority of the 
church, which one has to acknowledge as the birthplace of one’s 
own spiritual life, and to the authority of the Bible, the original 
witness to the existence of those forces which have made one 
what one is; indeed, this may be so strong as to beget in the 
mind a prejudice, thoroughly reasoned and perfectly justified, 
against everything which would subvert the authority of the 
church or the credibility of the Scriptures.” 


Summing up, then, Dr. Stalker contends that “the certainty 
on which religion is suspended is a threefold cord, and it is a 
mistake to attempt to hang all the weight on a single strand.” 
Religious truth is ‘‘revealed in Scripture, borne witness to by 
the church, and realized in individual experience.” 





DEBT OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE PREACHER. 


HE extent of the contribution to the life and welfare of this 
country which has been made by clergymen is probably 

not generally realized. As presented by the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Quayle, of Kansas City, Mo., the list of ministers of all denomi- 
nations who have served the United States in various secular 
capacities is of so striking a character as to challenge attention. 
We can hardly forget, observes Dr; Quayle at the outset of his 
investigation, that America was “settled by religious colonists, 
and in a day when the parson (meaning, as Lowell has told us, 
the chief person) was a sort of citadel in a community.” He 
goes on to say (in The Mefhodist Review, September-October) : 


“Huguenots under Coligny settled the Carolinas; the Puri- 
tans, Massachusetts; the Baptists, Rhode Island; the Quakers, 
Pennsylyania; the American Puritan immigrated to Connecti- 
cut; Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern founded New Sweden ; 
the Dutch Protestant founded New Amsterdam; philanthropist 
Oglethorpe founded Georgia; Roman Catholic Lord Baltimore 
founded Maryland. In Virginia, which was at the first a settle- 
ment of decayed gentry and refuse from the jails of England, 
the church was an afterthought, and the clergy comparatively 
inconsequential and lacking in popularity, as witnesses the legal 
case in which Patrick Henry defeated them, in their just attempt 
to collect what was but their legitimate salary, when the com- 
munity wished to pay them in fiat money. Roger Williams, 
preacher, founded Rhode Island. William Penn, preacher, was 
the father of the Friends Communion in America; Oglethorpe 
brought with him from England John Wesley as evangelist to 
America; John Robinson at Delft had more to do with the 
launching of the /ayflewer and the emigration of the Pilgrims 
and the liberty their province fathered than any man, or than all 
men. That is to say, John Robinson, preacher of the Puritan 
Church, was more influential in shaping the subsequent history 
of America than Carver, or Winthrop, or any other Puritan 
governor. America will always be in his debt. He, tousea 
figure, helped to freight the J/ayflower and then pushed it 
from the shore. His sermon on the embarkation of the Pilgrim 
fathers is lit with a glow of statesmanship and prophecy. Thus 
the clergyman was in the veins of American life. He was not 
injected. He was and will always remain a constituent of the 
blood.” 


The preacher, continues Dr. Quayle, serves the state not only 
through his own talents but also as the father of a family. 
“God has not shown a better place to be born or nurtured than 
under a manse roof.” We quote again: 


“As illustrative of this, notice that Peter Stuyvesant, ablest of 
the Dutch governors of New Amsterdam, was a preacher’s son ; 
that Adoniram Judson, greatest of American missionaries, save 
William Taylor, was a preacher's son; that Jonathan Edwards 
was a preacher’s son; that Timothy Dwight, who turned Ameri- 
can youth away from French atheism, was a descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards; that the second Timothy Dwight, a re- 
nowned college president, was a preacher’s son; that Henry 
Clay, the great compromiser, was the same; that Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, the poet, was descended from John Eliot, ‘Apostle to 
the Indians’ ; that Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of telegraphy, 
and in consequence one of the greatest benefactors of the race, 
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was a preacher’s son; and that Senator Dolliver is the son of a 
Methodist clergyman. Presidents Arthur and Cleveland were 
preachers’ sons; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was a preacher's 
daughter; the Field family—including Henry M. Field, the 
editor, David Dudley, and Stephen J. Field, lawyers, and Cyrus 
W. Field, of Atlantic Cable fame—were a preacher's sons. §o 
were Holmes and Lowell, poets whose names are perfume sweet, 
Louis Agassiz was a preacher’s son. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Henry Ward Beecher were daughter and son of a preacher 
household. But why go farther? The Beecher household is 
proof positive of the amazing contribution the clergy make 
through their children to the public benefit.” 


Harvard, the first college in the New World, was founded by 
the Rev. John Harvard. Yale was founded by ten ministers 
who “each contributed a gift of books,” Bishop Berkeley being 
also among its earliest patrons. Harvard had Increase Mather 
as one of its great presidents, and Edward Everett, who wasa 
preacher. Yale had Ezra Stiles, Timothy Dwight, Theodore 
Woolsey, Noah Porter, and again a Timothy Dwight. Prince. 
ton had Jonathan Edwards, Dr. Witherspoon, and Dr. McCosh. 
Williams had Mark Hopkins, “who himself is a catalog of great 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual force.” Dr. Quayle writes 
further: 


“The preacher has ever been a man of letters. Making ser- 
mons is as certainly creative as making poems. The preacher is 
capable of expressing thought with clearness, force, and elo- 
quence, so that for him to become an author is a natural 
sequence. The clergy has produced some distinguished editors, 
such as, among ourselves [Methodist Episcopal Church], Abel 
Stevens, John P. Durbin, Edward Thomson, Daniel Curry, 
Gilbert Haven, D. D. Whedon, and the all-remembering J. M., 
Buckley. In other denominations have -been such men as 
Irenzeus Prime, Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher, Washing- 
ton Gladden, and the late gifted William C. Gray. Among 
writers of books, enroll these names as illustrative of the preach- 
er’s prevalence and potency in the field of letters: . . . Theo- 
dore Parker, aberrant, pugilistic, yet, as all must confess, bril- 
liant; William Ellery Channing, chaste in life and thought and 
expression, a poet of no mean repute; Phillips Brooks, who held 
himself with solitary fidelity to his preaching craft, yet wrote 
‘O little town of Bethlehem,’ and whose sermons have the 
literary instinct; Henry Van Dyke, late minister of the Brick 
Church, author of ‘Fisherman’s Luck,’ which contains some of 
the daintiest human touches which have of recent years spilled 
tears upon the cheek, ‘And the Other Wise Man,’ which is 
doubtless destined to be a classic, like* Rab and His Friends’ or 
‘Fishin’ Jimmy,’ and whose dainty volume, ‘The Poetry of 
Tennyson,’ the poet himself thought was the noblest interpreta- 
tion of *’The Idyls of the King’ that had been made during his 
life; Newell Dwight Hillis, whose books are anthological rather 
than creative, but always helpful; Edward Everett Hale, whose 
brochure,‘A Man Without a Country,’ had in the days of our 
national peril a beautiful and effective usefulness; Edward 
Eggleston, whose American novels help set the pace for delinea- 
tion of character indigenous to our American life; Sheldon, 
author of ‘In His Steps,’ a book which has given a direction for 
righteousness to many minds; Henry Ward Beecher, whose ser- 
mons are substantial contributions to literature, and are of mar- 
velous range and expression, so that if Robertson of Brighton is 
to be placed among the literary worthies of England, Henry 
Ward Beecher must be listed with Hawthorne and Motley and 
Cable and Howells as exponents of the literary conception of 
America,” 


To this array of names are added many more. ‘There are few 
national activities, as is pointed out by Dr. Quayle, in which 
the clergy have not hadashare. The Rev. Jesse Glover pre- 
sented a font of type to Harvard in 1638, and induced Stephen 
Day to go to America, where he issued the first book printed in 
this country, namely, the ‘Psalms in Meter.” Pére Marquette 
was a discoverer whose spirit “haunts the great lakes as thie 
shadows haunt the woods.” The Rev. Samuel Kirkland, founder 
of Hamilton College, was for forty years a missionary among 
the Indians, and helped to negotiate treaties withthem. Bishops 
Coke and Asbury were among the first abolitionists of the coun- 
try, presenting to General Washington for his signature a peti- 
tion for freeing the slaves. The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet 
introduced deaf-mute instruction in the United States. 

In brief, concludes Dr. Quayle, enough has been said to make 
evident the accuracy of the title “The Debt of the Republic to 
the Preacher.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S TRIP TO SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, Colonial Minister in the present 
] British cabinet, sails for South Africa toward the end of this 
month. He purposes to study conditions on the spot for some 
twelve weeks, returning to London early in March. All the cir- 
cumstances in the case impart a dramatic interest to this newest 
departure of the very up-to-date Mr, Chamberlain. The step is 
without precedent in the annals of the mighty British empire, 
and it is believed to portend an epoch-making change in the 
But Mr. 
Chamberlain’s immediate purpose is to untangle the maze which 
has proved so bewildering to Lord Milner, the British High 
Commissioner in South Africa, 

The Colonial Minister will visit Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony. 


government of the vast dominions beyond the seas. 


He may even ex- 
tend his tour to “that great polygon of African soil” called 
Of the 
regions mentioned, 


Rhodesia. 





the ‘Transvaal and 
‘they.Orange River 
Colony comprise the 
absorbed Dutch re- 
publics. Now, the 
difficulty to be faced 
by Mr. Chamberlain 
is that every one of 
these South African 
colonies has _ prob- 
lems of its own inde- 
pendently of the 
others. Thus in 
Cape Colony there 
is a native Dutch or 
Boer party in con- 
trol of the legislative 
power. This party 





is called “the 
SIR ARTHUR LAWLEY, Bond,” and its pro- 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal. ceedings caused a 
formidable _agita- 
tion for the suspension of Cape Colony’s constitution. But 
Mr. Chamberlain would not consent to the suspension. Natal 
has a parliament that is loyal enough, but the colony is 
small and weak. ‘The Orange River is overwhelmingly Dutch 
and requires large appropriations for the repatriation of the 
Boers, The Transvaal, where the gold-mines are, is the great 
problem. It contains the Rand, or mining region, and is con- 
fronted with a labor problem complicated by a negro or (kafir) 
question. As for Rhodesia, which lies somewhat outside the 
scope of Mr. Chamberlain's present trip, “the British position” 
there “is by no means secure.” 

So much for the details of this grand tour, which, however, has 
one general purpose. That purpose is the federation of South 
Africa into a great self-governing community on the Australian 
model. As the London 7¥mes puts it: 


“Ever since the course of the war placed it beyond doubt that 
the destiny of South Africa was to be British, it has been plain 
that the goal of its political development would be federation 
under the British flag. To that consummation a multiplication 
of sovereign local parliaments might constitute a grave delay. 
Federal union involves a delicate balancing of state rights and 
national supremacy which needs careful and deliberate prepara- 
hon, Fully developed state parliaments, with a matured con- 
Sclousness of their existence as separate and sovereign units, do 
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not lightly consign any portion of their responsibilities into the 
hands of a newcentraland controlling body. Australian experi- 
ence shows that federal and state feeling may occasionally 
diverge, though in that young and vigorous commonwealth the 
political adaptability of the race neither has been, nor will be, 
slow to find solutions for difficulties not insuperable altho novel. 
To the case of South Africa the argument against a premature 
fostering of provincial parliaments applies with special force.” 

This seems to mean that South Africa as a whole will geta 
federal constitution as the fulfilment of Lord Kitchener's gen- 
eral promise of self-government when self-government became 
timely. In fact the London 77mes—and it speaks with author- 
ity on such a point—insists that Mr. Chamberlain's trip is “to 
carry out the great scheme of imperial unity on which he has 
set his heart.” Nor is the trip to be construed as a slap at Lord 
Milner, the High Commissioner now on the ground: 


“It [Mr. Chamberlain’s trip] would not have been proceeded 
with at all had it not approved itself to the judgment of the 
High Commissioner. Happily Lord Milner thinks, and we 
doubt not rightly thinks, that the presence of his official chief on 
South African soil for a period of some three months will have 
the best results for South Africa, and will strengthen his hands 
for the work, arduous indeed, but full of hope and promise, there 
yet remains for him to do.” 


This is all very well, but people will not believe it. Zhe 
Daily News (London) asserts roundly that Mr. Chamberlain 
has to go to South Africa because Lord Milner has made a mess 
of everything: 


“Like the man who slew the albatross, it is fated that Mr. 
Chamberlain must bear South Africa round his neck for the rest 
of his journey. Like Frankenstein he must go to subdue his 
own creation. Hecan not and dare not withdraw Lord Milner: 
he must go out to control him. - He [Lord Milner] is 
absorbed in the exercise of his master-passion—hatred of the 
Boers. He cares not who he may have with him, as long as he 
can carry on, within the bounds of peace, all the malignity of 
war. No solemn treaty, no pledged word, stands between this 
man and his purpose. The ink was scarcely dry on the treaty of 
peace before, in direct breach of its terms, he caused the arrest 
and imprisonment of several Boer commandants to whom am- 
nesty had been promised. Those men would be in prison now 
if the Boer generals had not pleaded with Mr. Chamberlain. 
There was nothing more clearly understood at the Peace Con- 
ference than that the Boer rank and file should be relieved of the 
necessity of taking the oath of allegiance. But Lord Milner’s 
first act was to try his utmost to force that oath upon every Boer 
with the alternative of exile; and there, again, it was only the 
pleading of the generals at their interview with Mr, Chamberlain 
that obtained a change of policy. Again, there was nothing 
more clearly understood in the treaty of peace than that the 
prisoners should be returned as quickly as possible. But at the 
present moment many hundreds are being detained in their 
places of exile, ‘longing,’ like the ghosts in Virgil, ‘for the other 
shore,’ tho many offer to pay for their own passage home. War 
is over, and the right of imprisonment is ended. But Lord 
Milner can not forget or forgive. A new class of human being 
has been invented, under the title of ‘undesirable,’ and because 
this petty satrap does not ‘desire’ their presence, hundreds of 
brave and honest men are to be kept away from their native 
land.” 

This is putting the case against Lord Milner strongly. The 
Boer complaint in regard to him is that, instead of putting 
Dutch and English on an equality, he is striving to favor his 
countrymen and to extinguish the conquered race, This Lord 
Milner’s champions in the English press deny. Says one of 
them in 7he Fortnightly Review (London) : 

“Every man even moderately acquainted with the South Afri- 
can problem in 1897 knew that the offer of the High Commission- 
ership to Lord Milner and his acceptance of it were indications 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to unravel the tangled 


knot in South Africa, or if unraveling were beyond the capacity 
of the deftest fingers, to have recourse to the only other alterna- 
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tive. Those politicians and writers who are now Lord Milner’s 
bitterest critics hailed his appointment with acclamation, tho 
they must have known that the inevitable consequences of so 
significant a selection would be a struggle with the South Afri- 
can Dutch, not for British supremacy, but for the equality of all 
white men within the area known as British South Africa,” 


Lord Milner’s great sin in the eyes of the Boers was his recom- 
mendation that their surplus lands be bought for British settlers 
as a means of Anglicizing the South African region. 
is thus, Will Lord Milner go? Zhe Speaker (London) fears not: 


The point 


“The Government have tied themselves too tightly to Lord 
Milner to -supersede him and puta practical man in his place. 
The only resource is to effect his supersession, without acknowl- 
edging it, through the presence of his official superior.” 


But in fairness to Lord Milner it must be said that some of the 
problems confronting him would have overwhelmed not only 
Lycurgus and Solon, but all the seven sages of Greece. The 
great difficulty is in the Transvaal. There are not enough 
black men to work the gold veins. The state of affairs, as set 


forth in Zhe Edinburgh Review, is curious: 


“The supply of native labor, in spite of good wages from 
which the native can save an amount out of all proportion to the 
savings of a European in a similar situation, is checked by sub- 
stantial causes. ‘The native is an agriculturist at heart, and 
mining is a disagreeable type of employment to him; there are 
difficulties and dangers in his journeys to and from the mines, 
which are sometimes over a thousand miles from his home; 
proper shelter and means of transport are often lacking; he is 
deterred by the want of faith of some of the employers, by the 
frauds of labor agents, and by bad treatment at some of the 
mines. But the greatest difficulty lies in his point of view. He 
wishes to marry, to have land and cattle like his fathers with the 
rest of his tribesmen, and he regards work at the mines away 
from home and wage-earning in general as a temporary oppor- 
tunity for acquiring capital for these purposes. The custom of 
lobola—z.e., the marriage gift of cattle by the bridegroom tu the 
bride’s father—stands in the way of many Kafir marriages, 
The practise is condemned by some missionaries and others, 
who mistake its nature and ignore its good features, but it cer- 
tainly brings the young Kafir early face to face with the need of 
capital, and sends him perhaps hundreds Of miles to the mines 
in search of it. In Rhodesia the value of the custom as an in- 
centive to work is so much appreciated that it is proposed to 
make it essential to the legality of native marriages. Owing to 
the high wages paid at the mines the native can usually earn 
sufficient to satisfy his needs ina few months. He thus attains 
to the realization of his desire just as he has become sufficiently 
experienced to be of real value to his employer, who is in this 
way constantly losing his best hands. The point of view of the 
white employer is of course diametrically opposed to this. In 
his eyes the native is an individual to be trained to be of use as 
@ permanent portion of the industrial machinery, which must be 
kept going, full steam ahead, at the cost and sacrifice of ideals, 
black or white. But the native, if his mealies are ripe for lar- 
vest or his lands to sow, cares nothing if the industrial machine 
is stopped till his return.” 


Lord Milner is said to favor solving this labor problem by 
taxing the black men heavily enough to make them work in the 
mines. Another idea is to import Chinese labor, but there is 
much opposition to that. White labor seems inadequate not 
Nor is this labor 
The Daily 
Mai/ (London) says it is the Government’s intention to saddle 
the colony with the ultimate payment of a sum equal to $500,- 
000,000 as its contribution to the Boer war expenses, 


outcry has resulted. Zhe Spectator (London) says: 


only in quantity but in all other respects. 
question the only one confronting the ‘Transvaal. 


A great 


“Even if the colony could raise a loan of £100,000,000 to-mor- 
row, it would be better worth our while not to make it pay us 
over that sum, but to allow the proceeds of the loan to be spent 
on reproductive works, such as railways, irrigation, and roads— 
public works which would ultimately enrich the country. What- 
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ever money can be raised from the colony had, in our view, 
better be put back into it, and not used in paying the imperial 
Government for war expenses.” 


The task confronting Mr. Chamberlain may be estimated 
from all that has preceded. Will he succeed? In considering 
this question, the 7emfs refers to the fact that he “is no longer 


young”: 


“He is sixty-six. At that age itis no light undertaking to 
cross the Atlantic or the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, 
according as he goes by way of the Cape or Suez and Durban, 
and then to cross the vast expanse of South Africa. One must 
respect the energy and the vitality animating this frail physique 
and which have always made Mr, Chamberlain an incomparable 
type of Anglo-Saxon humanity. And from the political point of 
view the Colonial Minister need not regret the trip that takes 
him away from England and from Parliament at the very time 
Mr. Balfour’s—and therefore his—education bill gives the lie so 
openly to his former radicalism and causes such serious dissen. 
sion in the Liberal-Unionist ranks.”—7vrans/ation made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. y 





COMING STRUGGLE OF SOCIALISM WITH 
CLERICALISM IN GERMANY. 


 igpncenracan attention has been drawn to the preparations of 

the Social-Democratic party to wage war with the Roman 
Catholic Center party in Germany. The struggle promises to 
be a hot one, for both political organizations are large, aggres. 
sive, well drilled, and thoroughly under the control of their 
leaders. The object of each organization will be the same—the 
capture of the proletarian vote. The Center party is very strong 
among the agricultural laborers in the southern districts. The 
Social Democrats have been gaining among the wage-earners in 




















HYPOCRISY HEN — AND NOW. 
Poor pervert, if I burn you at the Dear Germany, my heart breaks 
stake I suffer more than you do, when I am forced to load your back 
with cannons and taxes. 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


the large cities. It is generally conceded that if the Center loses 
to the Socialists on the face of next year’s election returns, the 
hold of the Clericals upon Emperor William will be weakened. 
The Osservatore Romano, official organ of the Vatican, says: 


“From numerous indications, easily perceptible here and 
there, it is beyond doubt that the Socialist party is making ready 
to give battle to the Center group in the coming elections to the 
Reichstag, aiming at the triumph of Socialist candidates even il 
the Rhine provinces. The party journals deem the present time 
auspicious as well from the religious as from the economic poitt 
of view. ... The tariff dispute is to do duty as dynamite 
against the Center. In this particular the Socialists depend 
good deal upon exaggerated statements of the protection afford 
agricultural districts in Catholic centers and upon dissensida 
that will thus be created in various Catholic workingmet's 
organizations.” 


rN r : es tte 
Che Vatican organ expresses no opinion as to the probableot 


come of the impending contest. The Clerical press of Germalf 
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is less reserved, Thus the Ad/nische Volkszeitung says the 
Roman Catholic party is not afraid of the Socialists, altho it 
will meet their attack prudently and with no vain display of its 
own resources, The Socialist organs meanwhile are getting 
ready forthe fray. The Neue Zeit (Stuttgart), official periodi- 
cal of the Social-Democratic party in Germany, says: “The 
struggle with the Center party is the most important of our 
immediate political tasks”: 


“Clericalism, since the Reformation period, has had its claws 
clipped, but its character remains unaltered. In one very im- 
portant respect it has changed, to be sure: the apex of its might 
and riches lies inthe past. Therein also lie its ideals. If its 
striving, from the fall of the Roman empire to the time ot the 
crusades, was constantly forward, none the less has it been 
during the past few centuries ever more reactionary. It can, 
to be sure, accommodate itself to modern conditions when it 
needs must, but every effort to restore medieval conditions, 
every class that is economically an exploiter and sets itself 
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A SOCIALIST VIEW OF CLERICALS IN GERMANY. 
How the clerical Center party makes it easy for the Moloch to get the 
choicest morsels through a hunger tax. 
—Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


against social progress, gets energetic support from the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy—but this implies no eulogy of the Protestant 
churches.” 


Hence the only scientific attitude of the Social Democracy in 
Germany is one of war upon Clericalism, a conclusion heartily 
supported by Vorwdar?s, the great Socialist daily of Berlin. 
This paper prints statistics in proof of its contention that the 
Center party, altho its votes have increased from one election to 
another, has not grown relatively, but, on the contrary, has de- 
clined. The following is from 7#e Speaker (London) : 

“In 1903 the Reichstag is dissolved. With the bread tax as an 
electioneering plank the Socialists, who now hold fifty-seven 
Seats, may well come in with greatly increased strength. The 
Catholics are fully conscious of the difficulty. Strong as the 
hold of the priest unquestionably is over the Catholic laboring 
classes, in industrial circles a dear loaf may cost the Catholics 
a number of seats."—Zyrans/ations made for Tus LITERARY 
Dicesr. 
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DISOBEDIENCE AT THE VATICAN. 


ON ROMOLO MURRI is a very able and fine-spirited 
young Italian priest who for some time past has been a 

thorn in the side of certain officials at the Vatican. He and his 
supporters—all claiming to be Roman Catholics—set in full 
swing throughout Italy the movement known as Christian 


“ur 


Democracy. They dreamed,” we are told, “of creating a 
national organization,” and “they believed themselves capable 
of wresting the working classes from the grip of the materialis- 
tic Socialists.” ‘Their purpose was to procure an abrogation of 
the papal order forbidding Roman Catholics in Italy to vote at 
national elections. “But on the all-important question of the 
temporal power they were radically unsound.” Don Murri be- 
lieved in holding that question in abeyance until the church had 
effected ‘the practical evangelization of the people.” ‘The move- 
ment spread rapidly until Cardinal Rampolla felt called upon 
to take a hand. ‘Through one of the Roman ecclesiastical de- 
partments he issued orders that the question of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power be placed first in all agitation of the kind to which 
Don Murri addicted himself. The Unita Cattolica (Florence), 
a Clerical organ, hailed Cardinal Rampolla’s “instructions” 
with joy. The Voce de//a Verita (Rome) did likewise, being a 
semi-official Vatican organ. Don Murri’s own organ, the 
Domani @ /talia (Rome) professed entire obedience, and so did 
Don Murri himself. Yet a Roman Catholic correspondent of the 
London 7/mes could not refrain from saying of Cardinal Ram- 
polla’s order: 


‘“Liberal-minded Catholics declare it to be the most narrow 
and intolerant official document issued since the notorious Sylla- 
bus of Pius IX., and it is a striking example of the purely 
worldly aims of the Vatican and its subordination of religious to 
political considerations, Certain points in the ‘Instructions’ 
are praiseworthy, as where the Catholic Democrats are exhorted 
to avoid associating themselves with the revolutionary Social- 
ist group in action subversive of order or by employing language 
calculated to foster hatred of the upper classes among the masses. 
But, apart from this, Cardinal Rampolla’s lengthy letter breathes 
throughout that absurd enmity to the Italian Government which 
has ail along been characteristic of his political policy. The 
Christian Democratic party had thought it more important to 
aim at the social and religious betterment of the people, and to 
assign the question of the restoration of the temporal power of 
the Pope a merely secondary place. Henceforth every Catholic 
journal and every Catholic Democrat, in his private as well as 
public capacity, is in duty bound ‘to maintain always vividly 
before the eyes of the people the feeling and the conviction of 
the intolerable condition in which the Holy See has been placed 
since the invasion of its civil princedom.’ No Catholic publica- 
tion is hereafter to be allowed entrance into ecclesiastical semi- 
naries in Italy unless it be redolent of this spirit, and bishops 
and presidents of colleges are directed to see that this regula- 
tion is strictly carried out.” 


‘ 


Notwithstanding the “obedience” of Don Murri he soon be- 
came, in the words of one official Roman Catholic organ, “as 
active and as audacious as ever.” He actually “described 
Catholicism of to-day by the simile of a beautiful old building of 
the thirteenth century, covered all over with unsightly stucco 
and incongruous additions—all of which must be removed by 
Christian Democrats before the church could be seen in all its 
beauty.” Don Murri also declared himself for “a free church 
in a free state.” In short he was considered a living instance of 
the proposition that those who are loudest in preaching the duty 
of obedience are not always themselves models of perfect sub- 
mission. However, he made a sort of peace with the authorities 
and is now what some people would call squelched. The Roman 
Catholic Zaé/e¢ (London) notes that Don Murri’s movement, 
‘now so happily nipped in the bud,” has much in common with 


a similar movement condemned in recent years in the United 
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EDWARD VII. AND HIS QUEEN, 


The King and Queen in front of the Law Courts (Temple Bar) in their new procession carriage (swung higher than usual to permit the crowds to 


see) drawn by the famous eight cream horses, October 25, 1902 
city sword and scabbard at the extreme left on horseback. City 
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States. And this is what the Frankfurter Zeitung has to 
Say: 


“ur 


The latest phase of the Roman curia’s struggle against 
Christian Democracy and against its ablest leader, Don Murri, 
is not taken very seriously by the initiated for the reason that 
the Vatican can as little contend against natural development, 
against progress, and against economic advancement as can any 
other power in the world. The irreconcilables of the Vatican 
always forget that between 1870 and 1902 thirty-two years have 
passed and that to the young Catholic element the conflict be- 
twen religion and patriotism is a superfluity. The abstention 
policy of the Vatican threatens to collapse. Even upon the less 
enlightened Catholics a conviction is dawning that the Rampolla 
policy of envy, which speculates upon the downfall of united 
Italy, harmonizes little with a religion of love. This conviction 
has been deepened by the renewal of the Triple Alliance and 
by the increase of Italy’s prestige, for both circumstances tend 
to eliminate the possibility of an Italian crash.” 


However, concludes this commentator, Italian Catholics say 
nothing, not so much from the state of their minds, but because 
they take the Pope’s advanced age intoconsideration. Expecta- 
tion of a conclave shortly causes the postponement of many mat- 
ters relating to Vatican political policy.—77vanslations made 
Jor Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





EDWARD VII. AS A MORAL EXAMPLE. 
Rng King of England can greatly strengthen his throne by 
being good. This thought emanates from the London 
Daily News. It was inspired by the recent royal progress of 
Edward VII. through the London streets. The King went in 
state from Buckingham Palace to the financial center and back 
by way of South London and Westminster. The civic sword 
was surrendered to the sovereign by the Lord Mayor, who had 
had his official hat stolen and who was therefore less gorgeous 
than a Lord Mayor is expected to be in ceremonies of the kind. 
But he was pretty gorgeous nevertheless. As for the King, he 
owed the great character of the day, according to the London 
daily above mentioned, to the fact that Queen Victoria “raised 
the throne from the gutter,” and it points out how Edward VII. 
can make himself a moral example: 
“We ask of the King and we expect of him that, like his 


mother before him, he should make his life and the life of his 
court a thing in which we may feel a national pride and to which 


Lord Mayor (his hat was stolen at Temple Bar and not recovered) Dimsdale with 
Alderman, Sheriffs, etc., standing near the wheel 


we may look for a standard of conduct. We ask of him that he 
should set his people an example of plain living and high think- 
ing, and that he should use the weight of his great authority to 
stem the tide of luxury and license which is sweeping over 
society. We demand no puritanical standards of conduct; but 
we ask that his pleasures should be such as may be reflected in 
the ‘innocent merriment’ of his people and not such as, being 
imitated, would bring misery and ruin to thousands of the poor 
toward whom his responsibility is so great. We would have 
King Edward VII. ‘a king indeed ’—a king not of the Norman 
feudal type, nor of the Tudor patrician type, nor of the Stuart 
tyrant type; but a king after the pattern of our ideal King * 
Arthur, who, tho he lives only in myth and story, is the most 
precious model of kingship that we have, the kingship of charac- 
ter, chivalry, and noble purpose.” 





Great Britain is nearing the end of the first two years of ‘the 
Edwardian period,” observes 7he lH estminster Gazette (Lon- 
don), “and we may naturally ask ourselves what there is to 
report of it”: 


oer 


rhe circumstances are not quite as they were even four 
months ago. It was the chief regret of the postponed corona- 
tion that we could never again restore the particular conjunction 
of events which was to have given such a luster to the end of 
June. We had peace and the blessed relief from the long lin- 
geriug and dangerous warfare which inflicted wounds without 
glory. We had the beginning of the new reign to celebrate and 
the accession of a popular sovereign ; we had the great gathering 
of representatives from all parts of the empire. In the succeed- 
ing four months we have fallen back more or less into the regu- 
lar routine, and there is the inevitable touch of disillusionment 
in our public affairs. We have embarked on the task of settling 
South Africa, and find it, if not more difficult than serious people 
supposed, at least much less simple than average opinion imag- 
ined. We have had our colonial conference, and it has left 
behind it the moral that sentiment must not be forced into too 
rudely practical channels. And now we are plunged into a 
domestic controversy which promises to be as bitter as any in 
this generation, and which, after all the adjurations of wise men 
that we should bestir ourselves and put our national education 
on a sound educational footing, threatens to throw us back fora 
further term of years to the most primitive stage of sectarian 
conflict. And in the mean time westill seem to be suffering from 
the exhaustion or impracticability of our governing classes.” 


This is pessimistic enough, but other comment is the reverse. 
“The King has set his people a noble example,” says 7he Morn- 
ing Post (London), and The Daily Telegraph (London) calls 
Edward VII. “the father of his country.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A CONTINUATION OF ‘* THE BOW OF ORANGE 
RIBBON.” 


A SONG OF A SINGLE NOTE. By Amelia E. Barr. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 330 
pp. Price, $1.50.. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PI 
YNDUE credit has been given to the so-called founders of the 
t present school of historical romance, Anthony Hope, Winston 
Churchill, Richard Major, Miss Johnston, and the rest. Why 
should not those authors who were writing historical romances, and 
successful ones, long before this class of fiction had become a popular 
craze, come in for a share of the credit? Mr. Altsheler was writing 
historical novels of a very high order 
years before the recent romance de- 
luged us, and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr 
wrote deservedly popular books along 
the same line, tho in quite a different 
style, long before ‘‘ The Prisoner of 

Zenda” gave such an impulse to 
books of its class. Mrs. Barr clothed 
her characters in old-fashioned clothes 
and then proceeded along the lines of 
the usual love-story. If the Old- 
World flavor of ‘‘ The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon "’ was not of the strongest, it 
was strong enough to create an illu- 
sion to those numerous readers who 
took pleasure in the book. 

Her latest book is a continuation 
rather than a sequel of the earlier 
_work, and of its kind it is a very 
good story. It is for readers not too 
sophisticated in literature and not 
too advanced in years, and is quite 
as historical in its atmosphere as many more pretentious works of the 
same school, and not overloaded with their irrelevant historical detail, 
lugged in often for the mere purpose of showing the author’s knowl- 
edge. More than this, the heroine is not made to live through more 
adventures than necessary. This heroine deserves a word of praise. 
She is a pleasant little person, usually obedient to her grandparents 
and parents, and a far more real individual than those infallible but 
pert misses who have figured as the heroines of so many historical 
novels. Maria is, indeed, a heroine whose example it would be safe to 
point out to the most carefully watched young person. 

The episode of Maria’s gradually awakened interest in her fiancée is 
very naturally portrayed, and it is a pity that the book should have 
been weakened by the episodes which occur after Maria’s going to 
England. 

















AMELIA E, BARR. 


A BRAINY LOVE AFFAIR. 


UR LADY OF THE SECHFS, 3y the aroness von utten. Sloth, 
OUR LADY OF THE BEECH By tl B Hut Cl 


3 x7%in., 279 pp. Price, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


N O matter how schools or fads may rule the literary hour, a strong, 
clean-cut love-story will always be in the fashion. For human- 
ity may be as protean as its possibilities permit, and yet never 
get away from its fundamental passion. Even when love is rebel to 
every law, it fascinates by its inalienable charm. One of its most 
sympathetic phases is when it beats with fierce desire at the door of a 
heart which may not open toit because the key to its lock is righteous- 
ness. 

“Our Lady of the Beeches” is a sweet, balsamic love-story, very 
simple and human, origiual in manner, and of an interest that never 
flags. It is modern, yet with no cynicism, and intense in a quiet but 
compelling way. Tho the author has a German name, she is an Amer- 
ican woman. The Anglo-Saxon mind tinctured with Teutonic sen- 
timent can evolve very pretty love fiction. ‘‘The Initials” is ample 
proof of this, and in its tone of homely truth ‘‘Our Lady of the 
Beeches” is a literary descendant of that famous novel of the Baroness 
Tautphoeus, the daughter of Chancellor Erskine. 

It begins with an interchange of letters between an unknown German 
woman and an unknown professor who has written a scientific book. 
“The direct reason for my writing is this,’ she says in her first letter. 
‘The little pointed shadows of the new beech leaves, dancing over 
the ground, have reminded me of your shadow theory, and I have 
been wondering whether you really believe in that theory, or whether 
itis merely a poetic idea belonging to your pose as ‘The Pessimist.’ 
Do you really think that no life can be judged alone, ‘ without consid- 
eration of the shadows of other lives that overlap it’?” 

‘The Pessimist ” answers the lady, after four weeks! But he writes 
a lengthy and rather coquettish letter for a scientist dealing in retorts 
not of the ‘‘retort courteous” order. In a novel, one is liberal in 
granting strained assumptions, hoping the result may condone any 
responsibility in the premises. The lady who loved to wander in her 
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beech forest would hardly have written in this way, and the middle- 
aged scientist scarcely have responded as he did. But everything goes 
beautifully after this rather generous concession in the matter of 
likelihood. 

They get quite izéime as the letters ply to andfro. They do not 
‘wear their hearts upon their sleeves,’’ but they uncover that interest- 
ing organ, and exchange views in a 
circumspect way as to its beating. 
The severest incognito is maintained 
by each as to names. 

Of course; they meet, and the 
reader will enjoy what happens then 
far better if nothing is told about 
it beforehand. .An old French guide, 
Lucian Bonnet, and his wife Annette, 
are drawn with great felicity. The 
episode of their pilgrimage to the 
grave of a little son who had died 
thirty-two years before is extremely 
clever, tho told with admirable re- 
serve, or rather self-control. 

A woman’s attitude toward nature 
nearly always savors of a pose. The 
Baroness von Hutten does not have 
quite such an arriére pensée about 
her sentiments in regard to the veg- 
etative world as ‘‘ Elizabeth in her 
German Garden’’; but not even Dr. 
Saxe could detect in ‘‘Our Lady of the Beeches” any atavistic 
‘‘throwback” to a Hamadryad. Sheis more at home with the hearts 
of men, and has woven a dainty woof from their emotions. The story 
appeared serially in 7he Atlantic Monthly, but it is better taken ata 
single draft. 























THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


TRAVELS IN AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSHI. By Francis H. Nichols. Cloth, 6 x 8% in., 
333 pp. Price, $3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


T isa frequent statement in the mouths of the wise that the liter- 
if ature of travel is almost completed—that is to say, travelin the 
sense in which the word was used in the middle of the century 
when Bayard Taylor delighted his country with mere descriptions of 
scenes and people strange to them ; not travel in the modern sense of 
the word, which implies investigations into the ethnology, mineralogy, 
meteorology, and terrestrial magnetism of the regions visited. So far 
as pioneer work in travel is concerned, or mere accounts of experiences 
under strange conditions, the world, except the Polar regions and 
Tibet, is supposed to be pretty well covered; and yet here is Mr. 
Nichols revealing to us the fact that concerning a region in China, a 
land which has been known ever since the new empire in Egypt, the 
land which was described by Herodotus and Marco Polo, which Vasco 
da Gama was seeking when he circumnavigated Africa, which Colum- 
bus was seeking when he discovered America, is probably almost as 
dark to the average American reader as it was to the Venetians of the 
thirteenth century, who called Mar- 
co Polo ‘‘Marco Millione,” because 
he said the great Khan was rich. 

Undoubtedly the average reader 
has learned from the newspapers 
that it was to Shenshi that the 
Empress-Dowager and the inci- 
dental Emperor fled after the for- 
eign troops had stormed Peking. 
But what sort of a spot Shenshi 
might be was rather hard to ascer- 
tain, inasmuch as but half a dozen 
white men have ever seen its cap- 
ital. Mr. Nichols has touched light- 
ly upon it, very much as Bayard 
Taylor touched lightly upon the 
lands he visited. He has given us 
a narrative of his journey inter- 
mixed with descriptions of peoples 
and of scenery and bits of philoso- 
phizing about the people, in the fine 
old style of travelers. He went to 
Sian, the capital of Shenshi, for the purpose of seeing that the Chinese 
did not misappropriate a fund which was raised by 7he Christian 
Herald for the benefit of famine sufferers in Shenshi. He entered the 
country with a feeling of superiority toward the inhabitants and ap- 
parently has emerged with a feeling of humility. 

Mr. Nichols’s attitude toward the Chinese is very different from the 
attitude of writers who have lived in China for many years, as, for 
example, Mr. Norman and Mr. Smith, in that he attributes honesty not 
only to the Chinese merchant whose honesty is generally acknowl- 
edged, but also to the Chinese servant, and, indeed, to all the Chinese 
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who live in Shenshi except a few mandarins. But while he is express- 
ing his awe over the majestic antiquity of the Sons of Han and de- 
scribing their noble manner, their worldly shrewdness, their apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, and while he is flinging sarcasm at the crude 
Americans who call these people heathen, he expresses his hopes that 
a particularly attractive mandarin has not had his head cut off. His 
opinions and his descriptions are not always in accord. He tries to 
~rake you believe the Chinaman is nota barbarian, and yet he intro- 
duces into his book accounts of Chinese traits which seem to a Western 
mind altogether barbarous. His story is fascinating, however, pict- 
uresque in description, and told in an attractive manner. 





THE CITY OF THE JEW. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GHETTO. Studies of the Jewish Quarter in New 
York. By Hutchins Hapgood. With drawings from life by Jacob 
Epstein. Cloth,5 x 7in., 312 pp. Price, $1.35 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

HE “ Judengass,”’ or “ghetto,” while no longer a single street 
barred off at night-time from the rest of the city, still retains, 
wherever found, the insular character which marked its original 

form. Even incosmopolitan New York the Jewish quarter is a region 
apart, a city within a city, having a language, literature, religion, and 
politics of its own, with temples 
and playhouses and newspapers 
differing by the width of a world 
from the churches, theaters, and 
journals that are no farther away 
than the Bowery from Broadway. 

Accordingly there is no commu- 
nity better suited for sociological 
investigation by the scientific 
“method of isolation” than the so- 
called ‘‘ East Side” of New York. 
No wonder that ‘college settle- 
ments”? and other altruistic col- 
onies there abound, and that much 
literature showing how ‘‘ the other 
half lives’? has already been pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Hapgood’s book, however, 
is something entirely different from 
the sociological studies of Jacob 
Riis and others. It is artistic and 
literary in its purpose, rather than 
scientific and humanitarian. As the author says in his preface :, 

















HUTCHINS HAPGOOD. 


‘*T was led to spend much timein certain poor resorts of Yiddish New 
York not through motives either philanthropic or sociological, but sim- 
ply by virtue of the charm I felt in men and things there.”’ 

This charm Mr. Hapgood communicates to his readers by a simple 
narrative that carries one through the cafés and theaters and even to 
the homes of the Jewish quarter in the natural manner and casual order 
in which the author himself visited them. He discovers not only new 
individuals, but new races—actors, poets, scholars, prophets, and re- 
formers—with art ideals and learning farther removed from those of 
Anglo-Saxon America than can be found elsewhere on this side of 
Russia and the Orient, 

The author, whom Abraham Cahan, the greatest novelist of the 
Ghetto, declares is ‘‘the only Gentile who knows its spirit,” has appro- 
priately selected as illustrator a rising young artist of the Jewish 
quarter, Jacob Epstein by name. Mr. Epstein’s pictures of ‘‘sub- 
merged scholars” (poor rabbis), ‘‘old’’ and ‘‘new” Jewish women, 
scenes of the sweat-shop and the café, etc., are full of the ‘‘ human” 
element, and therefore in thorough accord with the sympathetic de- 
scriptions of Mr. Hapgood. 





CONJURING IN THE SANCTUARY. 


ON THE Cross. A Romance of the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. By 
Wilhelmine von Hillern and Mary J. Safford. Cloth, 5x 7% in., 442 pp. 
Price, $1.50, Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. 

HE sub-title to this lengthy novel by a German writer who has 
been before the public for years (and with this very book, it 
would seem), furnishes the scope, but only partially reveals its 

quality. ‘‘A Romance of the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau,”’ in 

very truth is such drastic romance that it is indubitably sensational, 
and has a flavor of irreligiosity. A young countess, whois a wealthy 
widow, goes to Ober-Ammergau to see the Passion Play. The lady isa 
mondaine and wants a new sensation. She gets it, tremendously, for 
she falls overwhelmingly in love with the somber peasant who per- 
sonifies the Redeemer in the spectacle and she marries him. The mar- 
riage is asecret one, for, 4 Ja /ris, by the terms of her husband's will 
she forfeits her wealth if she weds again. She drags the peasant-hus- 
band through misery and humiliation until after their child dies, and 
she refuses to acknowledge their marriage and accept the consequent 
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poverty. He goes back to Ober-Ammergau a heartbroken man, and once 
more, with deeper appreciation of the rédle than ever, enacts the 
Christ in the religious drama. Then the woman has at last a revul- 
sion of feeling and joins him. They live happily together until he dies 
during the Crucifixion in the Passion Play. 

So much for the bald story. Butthe author has dealt with her theme 
in a way to provoke discussion and certainly merits reproval both from 
a literary and a religious standpoint. As a writer, Miss von Hillern is 
a blend of Ouida and Marie Corelli. There is astrong streak of passion 
verging on the sensual in the book. After depicting her heroine as so 
exalted by Freyer's portrayal of Christ on the cross that ‘she no longer 
knew whether he was a man or Christ himself—she only knew that 
the universe contained nothing save that form—’’ Miss von Hillern 
makes her employ every device of a woman’s fascination to win the 
simple peasant. Preyer is a noble character throughout, almost as if 
despite the author. He has some of the human weakness of a man, 
strong, simple, and passionately in love, but altho he perhaps trifles 
with temptation he does not succumb toit. He is consistent and 
pathetically fine, but the woman isnot. Sheis too hard and selfish to 
have ultimately acted as she did in returning to him. 

Sometimes, in her phrenetic ardor over her theme, the writer verges 
on the blasphemous, and the way in which she invokes mythology 
when handling some vital Christian point is disgusting. Yet the book, 
as a whole, while leaving such a strong impression of want of due 
respect for morals and religion, when calmly analyzed has little of 
either in substance. It is something of a literary curiosity in that it 
has an evil effluvia which is due to superficial suggestion and not to 
cunningly veiled viciousness. 





MORE COLONIAL BREW. 


BARBARA LADD. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Cloth, 5% x 7% in 
Price, $1.50. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass. 
FTER “Janice Meredith,” ‘‘ The Conqueror,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” and 
A several other equally impressive romances of the Colonial times, 
it would seem as if one needed some strong and fresh inspiration 
in order to thresh out that fieldintoanovelagain. Mr. Roberts's ‘* Bar- 
bara Ladd” hardly has that. Smoothly written, with good character 
drawing, and a sensitiveness to the charms of nature which the author's 
‘‘ Kindred of the Wild ” would lead one to expect, there is nothing in 
plot, setting, incident, or style to give individuality to this novel. 

The story opens with the flight of the young girl of fourteen from the 
roof of Mistress Mehitable Ladd, in the small town of Second Hastings, 
in the austere uplands of Connecti- 
cut. This was in 1769, ‘‘ when 
audacity on the part of small girls 
was apt to meet the discouragement 
of a peculiarly strenuous discipline.”’ 
The spinster aunt was sister to 
Barbara's father, a clergyman whose 
clerical labors had been on the 
Sawtusent, Maryland. ‘Her 
mother, who died when Barbara 
was scarce out of arms, had been a 
bewildering birth from the kiss of 
North Wales on the warm south of 
Spanish passion.” 

Her Episcopalian father had 
reared his orphan girl to outdoor 
life and its habits. So it was a 
severe strain on her almost wild but 
sunny temperament to be trans- 
ferred to the care of a conventional 
Congregational aunt. Mr. Roberts 
prepares you for his heroine very 
carefully, and, if more is expected of her than the book reveals, the 
author has himself to blame, at least so far as the expectation is con- 
cerned. It is scarcely indifference or carelessness on his part that she 
is little more than a capricious, but negligible girl. 

The story is of the slightest. Barbara runs away twice, falls in love 
witha chivalrous young Tory, and, after a short season ‘‘in gay New 
York”’ of that time, finally marries him. That is about all there is to 
it. She is pretty, wilful, and fond of animals. But that is not enough 
to subjugate a reader. 

The way it is done scarcely atones for the poverty of material. Mr. 
Roberts’s style is neat, well-balanced, and academic. It has no positive 
faults; but it is no more provocative of eulogy than is cleanliness in a 
gentle person. The picture of the quiet Connecticut village, all of the 
pastoral touches, indeed, in the book, are charming. They are the 
genuine impressions of one who loves sunlight, clear water, woods and 
their denizens. But here again, tho you feel that the author's apprecia- 
tion of the material brightness of nature is a poet’s in kind, his expres- 
sion of his sentiments is not a poet's, tho we | st from other work of 
Mr. Roberts that he is one. 


+> 377 PP. 


























CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS. 


THE statement in this department in our issue of November 1, that 
Dr. Eastman, author of ‘ Indian Boyhood,” was educated at Harvard, 
was aslip of the memory. He isa graduate of Dartmouth. 
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(assisted by a corps of editors famous wherever the | St 2ow 
language is heard), “ Modern Eloquence” is th pga 
anguage 1s heard), odern Eloquence “ 1s the mas- | Geo. William Curtis 
terpiece of one who has lived close to those who made | Artemus Ward 
the history of our times. : — “ a al 
ha nnings 
In these volumes, the reader runs the whole gamut of | w, Bourke ro cel 
eloquence, from laughter to tears, from pathos to ridi- | Newell Dwight Hillis 
cule; keen satire is mingled with unctuous humor; the Hee nen 
. ° 0 u 
strong, trenchant utterance of action with the droll | pawi pu chaillu 
fancies of the humorist. Henry M. Stanley 
We hear the applause and the laughter, we surrender | ery Watterson 


: Chas. Francis Adams 
to the spell of the words; we can feel the tense silence as the speaker | john L. Spaulding 











Editor, “Atlanta Constitu. | mounts in his sublimest flights, then hear the outburst of applause as the | Justin McCarthy 
-. audience catches the speaker at his climax. James M. Beck 


One sits at the board where the greatest after-dinner orators, wits and humorists are at their best. One listens to 
those master-minds who from the platform have swayed multitudes, and held men’s minds captive by the magic of 
their words. 

These are the books for the home—for an idle hour—for the days and nights of preparation—for an even- 
ing’s entertainment—for the future. They are filled with living thoughts for living men. 


Here DEPEW puts you off your guard with a laugh, before his keen blade, with a quick thrust, 
drives home the truth. Here may be seen something of that marvelous power and poise by which 
BEECHER, single-handed and single-voiced, conquered and calmed the howling mobs in English halls, 
and won from hostile crowds a hearing for the Union cause. Here the reader, as he feels the thrill of 
GRADY’S immortal words on “ The New South,” realizes something of the wondrous change of national 
feeling wrought by “ the velvet splendor of that mellow tongue,” and how it was that by that banquet speech 
in a single night the speaker “leaped into national fame.” Here such men as GLADSTONE, and CHOATE, 
EVARTS and CURTIS, HILLIS and GOUGH reveal in their words something of the secret which every 
aspiring man longs to penetrate—the secret of power over the minds of men. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Poems. 
By L. FRANK TOOKER. 


[The following poems are quoted from Mr. 





Tooker’s volume of verse “ The Call of the Sea, 
and other Poems.” (The Century Company.)] 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
There is no sorrow anywhere, 
Or care, or pain, The stinging hail 
Beats on our faces like a flail, 
Green water curls above the rail, 
And all the storm’s high trumpets blare, 
Whistles the wind, and roars the sea, 
And canvas bellows to be free, 
Spars whine, planks creak,—I only smile, 
For home our keel creeps mile on mile. 


I bend above the whirling wheel 

With hands benumbed, but happy face. 

Past us the wild sea-horses race, 

Leap up to seize each twanging brace, 
Or slip beneath our lifting keel. 

Dreaming, I see the scudding clouds, 

And ice make in the forward shrouds, 
And all the long waves topped with foam,— 
Yet heed them not: I’m going home. 


Nightly our Northern stars draw nigh, 
The Southern constellations sink. 
Soon we shall see along the brink 
Of these cold seas Fire Island blink 

Its welcome in the frosty sky. 

Beyond that light, beyond the glow 
Of our great city spread below, 
Thine eyes now wait to welcome me 
Back where my heart has longed to be. 
CONCERNING ONE. 
Had she any dower 
When she came ? 
Yes; her face was like a flower, 
And her soul was free from blame. 
On her cheek a rose-leaf flame 
Ever fluttered. When she spoke, 
Then for me the morning broke. 
Wore she any crown 
When she died ? 
All the earth seemed sodden brown, 
Tho ’twas June; and children cried, 
And placed flowers at her side; 
And the paths that once she trod 
Seemed highways unto God. 
IN NOVEMBER. ~ 
Oh, mark how through the latticework of brown— 
November’s trees—the lights of gray skies sift. 
No birds now sing, nor any shadows shift 
Below the sunless gables of the town; 


’ 





But brooks run tawny, anda purple crown 

Of elder-tops the marish hollows lift, 

While hunting twitters from the thickets drift, 
ee 
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A Prudential Life Insurance policy is an 
excellent passport to the favor of the fair. It 
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for the stability of family, home and nation. 
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Illustrations in Colors by Widney 
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PERFECT-FITTING. 








At Furnishing Stores 


If your furnisher does not 
keep our Collars write to us 
and we will send your order 
to a near-by furnisher who 
will supply you. 


Ask for our New Picture. 
H.C. CURTIS € CO., 


431 River St., TROY, N. Y. 
Catalogue free on application. 


15c. Each. 
25c. for 2. 





See that this 
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all Collars and 
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Sent Free for 30 Days 


In order that our patrons may get the best possible 
results from the bath cabinet, we have employed an 
Expert Physician to thoroughly investigate each 
patron’s condition and 
send Free advice for 30 
days. With our new sys- 
tem of question blanks we 
can obtain remarkable re- 
sults without cost to the 
patient. Write to-day for 
question blank and free 
book. 






Good Agents can secure 
position with us. 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 764 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 


1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


fs. Send description, state price and 
learn how, Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1797 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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And hollow pipes the gale across the down. 
Now memories like voices fill the gale— 
The joy of harvests and the hopes of springs, 
And songs, tho felt, unsung, and griefs that pale, 
And loves that flush, and hopes that lift on wings» 
And sunlight on the silent, winter hills, 
Thrilling anew the heart that sorrow thrills. 


A POET, 


Three things he knew: the shock that sorrow 
brings, 

The woodland’s secrets, and one woman’s heart. 

These made the gamut of his flame-wrought art— 

Grief, truth, and from the poet 


springs. 


love : these 


PERSONALS. 





How David B. Hill Became a Democrat.— 


. } 
At the age of eleven, David B. Hill ran away from | 


: : : : . | 
school in his native village of Havana, Chemung 
Co., N. Y., and went to Syracuse to seek his for- 
tune. 

He made a plucky fight for work at all sorts of 
things in the strange city, but in vain, until one 
day he stopped a gentleman on the street and 
“ iob."" 


begged him to give him a The stranger 


happened to be Dean Richardson, at that time 





president of the New York Central Railroad. 
“Why, certainly, my lad,” was Mr. Richardson’s 
reply, “‘but what sort of work can youdo? We 
need a lot of men to work my railway, but I’m 
afraid you are a little too small for that sort of 
of work, don’t you think so yourself?” 
surprise of the railway director, young Hill re- 
plied, ‘Why, I can sell papers and candy and 
cigars on the trains if you will let me.’’ The 
“butcher boy,’* who is such a pest on all trains 
nowadays, was an unknown quantity at that time, 
so, pleased with the lad’s originality, Mr. Richard- 
son gave him a written consent on the spot. 

In his capacity of train-boy, young Hill had 
abundant opportunity of seeing famous politicians 
while on their way to and from Albany, and to 
their various informal debates while e route the 
train-boy listened with openears. The Democrats 


To the 


who used these trains seemed to the boy’s mind | 
to be in the right, and so he adopted that as his | 
So ardent did the train boy become that | 


party. 
he absolutely refused to handle a Republican 
newspaper on the train,altho there were re- 
peated demands for them. One day a passenger 
—who proved to be Lucius Robinson, afterward 
governor of the State—asked the boy why he did 
not have a copy of the New York 7ribune. “I 
don’t keep it,’? was the saucy reply, ‘I wouldn’t 
helpspread the rot that old Greeley writes. Why, 
sir, lam a Democrat!” 

Young David B. saved up $500 out of his earn- 
ings as train-boy, then very sensibly went back 
again to school. 

Speaking of his first campaign speech, Mr. Hill 
said in an interview some time ago: 

“ When I was a youngster at school, I used to be 
called pale, thin-faced, slight and slender, and sol 
was repeatedly selected by the teachers to ‘speak 
apiece’ whenever there were any visitors to the 





school. Isuppose it was because they imagined 
that on account of my appearance I would im- 


press the visitors as being studious and therefore | 





A National Benefaction 


If it be true that “‘ that man is a public benefactor who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before,” 
what shall be said of a man who creates good citizens where 
before were only physical and moral wrecks. Such a man 
was the late Dr. Leslie E. Keeley who originated what the 

lain people always call the ‘‘ Keeley Cure.’ Startingnear- 
fy twenty years ago at Dwight, Illinois, the Doctor lived to 
see branches established in all parts of America. 

One of the most important and successful branches of the 
Institute is located at White Plains, Westchester emne 
New York. Here, on historic ground, has just been erected a 
spacious building, the result of many years of experience. 

uiltin the colonial style, it shows both on exterior and 
interior all the beauties of 18th century architecture. In 
the furnishing nothing that man’s brain can devise for the 
comfort of his fellow-man has been omitted. Any Dicest 
readers interested in the matter would do well to visit the 
Institute at White Plains, where they will be cordially wel- 
comed, or write for full information, such correspondence 
being strictly confidential. Address, Toe Keerey Inst1- 





TUTE, WHITE Piains, New York. 
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Tailor-Made 

These Vests are made of Chamois, reinforc- 
ed with flannel, insuring perfect protection 
for the chest, throat and back. 

Perfect-titting—Comfortable—Helpful. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made 
of chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, 
made of chamois, covered with red, blue, 
green, brown, black or tan flannel, $3.00 each. 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, 
send us his name with $3.00, and we will sup- 
ply you, express prepaid. Write for free de- 
scriptive booklet. 

BAUER & BLACK, 267 25th Street, Chieago, U.S.A 
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quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some 
solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You get a new one 
without charge in case a genuine Krementz button is 


| damaged from any cause. Special styles for ladies’ Shirt 


Naists and Children’s 
Dresses. Sold by all jewel- 
ers. The Story of aCol- 
lar Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
63 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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and Towns Lighted. 


AN Better, 


Cheaper, 


than city gasor electricity 


OUR MANTLE BURNER 


Is only equaled by an 
arc light or the Sun. 
Price, $2.00. 


J. K. RUSH, Mfr., 25 Bristol Street, 
CANANDAICUA, N. Y. 














$20.00 for 10 Cents 


Why pay $20.00 
for a course of 
Physical Culture 
(without appara- 
tus) when you 
can obtain the 


««Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture”’ 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. It 
shows you by carefully prepared illustrations how 
to evap each and every part of your body to the 
ideal of perfection. Sent for 10c. in stamps OF 
silver. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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bright. That was really a good thing for me, for 
it got me accustomed to being at home upon my 
feet, and in time I got so that I was no more em- 
barrassed in speaking aloud before strangers than 
I was when shouting ‘tag!’ before a lot of other 
youngsters. 

" “This school experience was directly responsi- 
ble for the first campaign speech I ever made in 
my life, and if that speech was successful it was 
all due to my school recitations. One day when I 
was seventeen years old, had just left school and 
was studying law, I attended a big political meet- 
ing at Watkins Glen. The train that was to bring 
the orators of the day didn’t show up, and after 
an hour’s impatient wait the chairman made a 
short speech and said the crowd would have to 
disperse for want of any local speakers. Just 
then some boy friend of mine in the crowd cried 
out, ‘Let Dave Hill speak!’ I suppose now that 
it was intended as a joke, but more to my own 
surprise than to that of any one else I promptly 
jumped upon the platform and, forgetting all 
about the presence of so many strangers, I spoke | 
for halfan hour without having the least idea of | 
what I was talking about.” 





A friend of the ex-Senator who was present at | 
the time says that while the crowd had seconded 
the demand for a speech it was for the purpose of 
guying the boy. 

“But scarcely had he spoken a dozen words 
when the big crowd paused in surprise at the 
boy’s remarkable stage presence, and then, as he 
went on in a calm, manly voice to give them facts 
and figures showing why he thought the Demo- | 
cratic party to be the greatest thing on earth, the 
crowd stood in perfect amazement. When the 
speech was finished the applause was frantic, and 
young Hill was carried off the platform upon the | 
shoulders of the enhusiastic crowd.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Breakfast Food Family.— 
John Spratt will eat no fat, 
Nor will he touch the lean. 
He scorns to eat of any meat; 
He lives upon Foodine. 


But Mrs. Spratt will none of that; 
Foodine she can not eat. 

Her special wish is for a dish 
Of Expurgated Wheat. 

To William Spratt that food is flat 
On which his mater dotes. 

His favorite feed—his special need— 
Is Eata Heapa Oats. 

But Sister Lil can't see how Will 
Can touch such tasteless food. 

As breakfast fare it can’t compare, 
She says, with Shredded Wood. 





Now, none of these Leander please ; 
He feeds upon Bath Mitts. 
While Sister Jane improves her brain 
With Cero-Grapo-Grits. 
Lycurgus votes for Father’s Oats ; 
Proggine appeals to May ; . 
The junior John subsists upon | 
Uneeda Bayla Hay. 
Corrected Wheat for little Pete; 
Flaked Pine for Dot ; while “ Bub,” 
The infant Spratt, is waxing fat 
On Battle Creek Near-Grub. 
Chicago Tribune. 
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JOur Investments Earn 5 Per 








7 
s 
Cent Net for All Depositors| 
4 Paidin Capital Tzs business is long established 
$1,000,000 and official examinations prove | P 


it stronger each year. Money de- 

Assets pemeee earns 4 per ep pn ab- 

sO: utely no risk, as our old depos- 

4| 31,600,000 store know and testify. Another | 

s hing — interest is paid for every 

ew day the money remains on deposit. 
id Full information on request, 


Under Banking Department Supervision. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS AND LOAN CO.F 
1139 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Before You 
Forget It 


write to me and you will learn how I change the 
habit of forgetting into the Art of Re- 
membering. 

I should like to have you own and read a copy 
of my Booklet on this interesting and important 
subject. Sent free. 

I shall also prove that my successful 
system of 


Memory Training 


can be of value to you each day of your life. The part a good memory can play in 
one’s life is altogether too important to be overlooked by anyone. You shall never 
know the value of remembering names and the details of everyday occurrence in your 
business or social life until you have a good memory, Write me and I will send you the 
endorsements of men and women in various walks 1n life who have taken and profited by 
this course. Instruction individual, adapted to your needs. Price very low for a short 
time yet. 

Write postal to-lay—before you forget it—and get free Booklet and full 
particulars, Address 


150 Bass Block, D.F.URBAHNS, Ft. Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. 














She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


380-382 Broadway, New York. -228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
91-93 Federal St. Boston,” CINCINNATL 27 iatoe Vininct EO baa 


Globe “Wernicke 


IM Sains, “ELASTIC” BOOKCASE 





with perfect end-locking 

device, perfection roller- 

bearing dust-proof doors. 

A perfect sectional book- 

case for home or office. 

Better send for catalog 
102-K, 

















WEIS Masi" 366, 
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There Is Not A 
Business In The World 
not profitably susceptible to a knowledge of 
practical advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on hand 
for advertisement-writers, There is nota city 
or town—not a cabling or business—but must do 
advertising of some kind. 

“Pace-Davis Mex” are in demand because 














A perfect, permanent or tem- 
porary binder, artistically cove 
ered in Dark Green Vellum de 
Luxe, tastefully stamped side 
and back The Weis Binder holds 
six copies of Century, Harper's, 
Scribner’s, Review of Reviews, 
McClure’s, Munsey, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Leslie’s, Pearson’s and 
Strand , 3 cents. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 12 copies, 70 cents. For 
sale at stationers’ or from us at 
same price prepaid. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 


30 La Grange St., Toledo, Ohio 


business, that is why they earn J 
to $100.00 PER WEEK. That is why this Original 
School has always been the biggest, best and 
most substantial institution of it's kind in the 
world. We teach you the business BY MAIL— 
thoroughly, practically. Our 64 Page Prospec- 
tus wil] tell youall. PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 
Suite 31 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 


| 
10 VISITING 35¢ 
La CARD paid ja large flock in few years. Over 300 men, women and 


and pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows into 
L test and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. | children now have cattle and sheep on our ranches. Write 
atisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice | for Annual Roper a most interesting document. MON- 


EJ. SCHUSTER PIG. & ENG. CO. DEPT: 206 ST. Lovis, wo, | TANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Montana. 
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Hotel Rules. — Following are the rules and 
regulations posted in the European Hotel in 
Bloomington, I1l.: 


Board, 50 cents per square foot; 
breakfast at 6, supper at 7. 

Guests are requested not to speak to the dumb- 
waiter; guests wishing to get up without being 
called can have self-rising flour for lunch. 

Not responsible for diamonds, bicycles and 
other valuables kept on the counter ; they should 
be kept under the safe. 

The office is convenient to all 
horses to hire, 25 cents a day. 

Guests wishing to doa little driving 
hammer and nails in the closet. 

If the room gets too warm open the window and 
see the fire escape. 


meals extra; 


connections; 


If you are fond of athletics and like good jump- | 


ing, lift the mattress and see the bed spring. 


Baseballists desiring a little practise will finda 


pitcher on the stand. 

If the lights go out, take a soda 
enough for any man. 

Any one troubled with nightmare will find a 
halter in the barn. 

Don’t worry about paying your bill; 
is supported by its foundation.—Detroit 


Press. 


-that is light 


Free 








Coming Events. 





December 1.—Convention of the National Social- 


ist Trade and Labor 
Conn. 

Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Trackmen of America at St. Louis. 


Alliance at Hartford, 


December 1-2.—Convention of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at Min- 
neapolis. 

December 1-6.—Convention of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Nurses at Washington. 

December 2.—International Sanitary conference at 
Washington. 

American Fairs and Expositions Convention at 
Chicago. 

December 2-10.—National Council of Jewish Wom- 
enat New York. 

December 3-5.—Convention of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association at Washington. 

December s5.—National Blast-Furnace Workers’ 
Association at Buffalo, 


December 8 —International Six-Day Bicycle Race 
of America at New York. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
SouTH AMERICA, 


November 1o —President Castro makes a tri- 
pam hant official entry into Caracas, and it is 
that the flight of the revolutionary ar- 

‘sien éontinues. 


November 12.—The Colombian gunboat Aogo/a, 
manned by Americans, captures one rebel 
schooner and destroys another near Panama. 


November 13.—General Matos, the Venezuelan 
revolutionist leader, lands at Willemsted, 
Curagao, having been driven from V enezuela, 


November 14.—Several fugitive revolutionary 
generals, seeking to escape from Venezuela 
to Curacao, are captured on a small vessel off 
the Venezuelan coast. 


November 15.— The Venezuelan troops defeat the 
rebels at Coro. 


Dr. Rodcigues Alves is inaugurated President 
of Brazi 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. 
signature 


This 
on every box, 25c. 





MacDonald-Heyward Co., 
1127 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 
Special Designs in Jewelry Made to Order; 
Original Designs Submitted for Approval. 
Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 





will find 


the house 


Railway 
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Sonnets from the 
Portuguese 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
§0 illustrations and decorations in color by 
MARGARET ARMSTRONG. 12m0, $2.00; 
half vellum, $2.50 ; red leather, $3.00; 
full vellum, $3.50; gold-stamped satin, 
$4.00. 

This is one of the most beautiful books ever manu- 


factured. The work of the artist, the printer, and of 
the binder is of the highest order of artistic excellence. 


William Morris 


Poet, Craftsman, Socialist 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY, author of 
“The Rossettis,”” “Robert Browning,” 
etc. 8vo. Nearly 40 illustrations, includ- 
ing one color plate and 13 photogravures, 
net $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 

There has been a long-felt need of a condensed and 
sympathetic study of Morris, which should present the 
unity of parpose underlying his divers pursuits, Miss 
Cary is singularly well equipped for this task and has 
acquitted herself most creditably. 


Idylls of the King 


* Enid, Vivien, Elaine, Guinevere 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. With 31 photo- 
gravure plates after designs by GUSTAVE 
Doré. 2 vols. 8vo, $3.50. 


These beautiful designs represent Doré’s best and 
most finished work as an illustrator. The plates re- 


inal steel engravings. 


Publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


produce faithfully the delicate line work of the orig | 


Lavender anil Old id Lacé | 


By MYRTLE REED, author of ‘‘ The Spinster 
Book,” ‘“ Love Letters of a Musician,” 
etc. 12mo, wet $1.503 red leather, et 
$2.00; gray ooze leather, vet $2.50; 
lavender silk, ze¢ $3.50. (Postage toc.) 
‘‘There is in the style of this New England love 

story something of the tenuous and graceful fragility of 

lace work, and in the thought there is something of the 
fragrance of lavender.’’"—7he Churchman 

** With exquisite skill, quite her own, the author in- 
dividualizes the heart’s devotion as the most exalted 
and exalting emotion.’’—Chicago Journa?, 


Italian Life 


In Town and Country 
By Luict VILLARI. Number 7 in “ Our 
European Neighbours.” 12mo, illustrated, 
net $1.20. (By mail $1.30.) 


A delightful book in a delightful series. ‘* Full of 
information, comprehensive and accurate. Its numer- 
ous attractive illustrations add to its interest and value 
as an addition to this excellent series.”’—Syracuse 
Heral. 


The Hudson River 


From Ocean to Source 


By EpGaAR M. BAcovy, author of “ Chronicles 
of Tarrytown,” etc. 8vo. 1ocillustrations, 
including a sectional map of the river nine 
feet in length. Met $4.50. (By mail 
$4.80.) 

The Hudson valley is crowded with associations of 
national and colonial history and of Indian legends 

This material Mr, Bacon has woven into a delightful 


| book with the skill of the raconteur and the accuracy 
| of the antiquary. 








Hondoomely Miustrated Christmas 27 and 29 West 23d Sireet, New York 
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Any Clipping, Picture, Recipe or Paper 


putin the 
pockets of the 


nsable to editors, ministers, doctors, 
amilies. Household Edition, 


PERFECT SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, no muss. May be taken out and replaced at will. 
lawyers, students, business men and heads of 
in neat stiff binding, 36 


No mutilation. Indis- 


pockets, 50 eta; Business 


Edition, nicely bound, 72 pockets, #1.00 3 Special Holiday Edition, in fancy bindings, 


for holiday trade, 36 pockets (makes useful 
morocco, 72 pockets, 1.255; Special Cx 
colors, 96 poe 


private correspondence, 20 eta, 
paid. Money back if not satistied. 
Perfect 
Scra 
Book 


ets, ®2. 00; Library Edition, half morocco, 204 pockets, #8.00. 

back, allowing flat opening, and non-bulging. 

All stationers, or mailed on receipt of price, carriage 
Pocket W allets, for pocket papers, 20 cta, 


: x ! iN i = ] 
\! NC 
WY f 





resent), ®1.003 New Edition, in cloth and 
new Editio mn, attractively bound in college 
Wide 


Portfolio Edition, just the thing for 








RARE 
BITS 


& After-Dinner Jokes 








Containing many laughable Jokes and funny 
Stories not found elsewhere. A new book en- 
tirely out of the beaten path. The “ELITE” book 
of humor sure to please. By J. F. HARTMAN (Co- 
median). 160 pages. Handsome cloth geese, 
60c postpaid. T. d. CAREY & CO,, 453 


Canal Street, New York. 


HURCH CUSHIONS. fic 


cushions which do not pack down nor harbor dust and ver- 
min. Send for catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses,Cushions,etc. 


THE A. A, BOHNERT CO,, DEPT, G, CINCINNATI, 0, 














Exquisitively Choice | 


1 Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper, Press @5. Larger. 
size, #18. Money saver. Big profits 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for catalog, presses, 
type, papet, &c., to factory. 

THE RESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


POULTRY Evora meta 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 
al free to yearly 














book 
7h 10 cents. FP my oof of poaltey 
ksfree, Poultry 4 pocate, BYFACUIC, 








K L ‘ r Ss H. H. Ballard, One Pitcefcld, Mass. 
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OTHER FOREIGN NEWS, 


November 10.—Premier Sagasta tenders the 
resignations of the Spanish Cabinet to King | 
Alfonso. | 


November 11.— King Alfonso entrusts to Prime | 
Minister Sagasta the re¢onstruction of the 
Spanish Cabinet. 

Members of the German Cabinet and the 
Reichstag give a dinner for ex-Ambassador 
White in Berlin. 

Wild scenes occur in the Austrian Parliament 
during.the discussion of election riots 


November 12.—Mascagni, the Italian composer, 
appeals to the Italian Government to inter- 
vene and protect him against what he calls 
vexatious treatment in America. 

Germany assents to the proposal to submit the 
question of the payment of the Chinese in- 
detanity in gold or silver to The Hague 
Tribunal. 





November 13.—The Italian Ambassador at 
Washington is instructed to render all pos- 
sible aid to Mascagni in the latter’s legal 
tangle in Boston. 

The French coal strike is virtually ended, and 
many of the miners return to work. 

The Reichstag passes the clause of the Tariff 
bill permitting the Government to retaliate 
when foreign tariffs discriminate against 
German goods, 


November 15.—An attempt is made to assassi- 
nate King Leopold in Brussels by an Italian | 
anarchist, } 


November 16.—The troops of the Sultan of 
Morocco are reported to have captured the 
pretender to the throne. 

Affairs in Macedonia are steadily quieting 
down. 


Domestic. 


November 10o.—The President leaves Washing- 
ton for New York and will be absent from 
the capital for two weeks. 

J. H. Bingham, Collector of Internal Revenue 
for Alabama, is removed by the President. 


November 11.—Much progress is made in the | 
Panama Canal negotiations, and it is believed 
that the treaty with Colombia will probably | 
be signed next week. } 

The answer of the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
the charges of the State of Washington in 
the Northern Securities case is filed in the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Following the example of the miners employed 
by Markle & Co, the striking miners at 
Hazleton decide to return to work. 

President Baer’s reply to Mr, Mitchell is made 
public, 

The new Chamber of Commerce building is 
formally opened in New York; President 
Roosevelt is present,and after the ceremony 
starts on his trip to Mississippi to shoot 
bears. 


November 12.—Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky, is | 
appointed United States Minister to Guate- | 
mala to succeed W. Godfrey Hunter, re- | 
signed. | 

The replies of the coal-carrying railroads to | 
the statement of the miners are made pub- | 
lic; the companies refuse to recognize the | 
Mine Workers’ Union, and question the jur- 
isdiction of the Commission as to that phase 
of the matter. 


November 13.—The President arrives at Smedes, 
Miss., and starts at once for the hunting- 
ground. 

The twenty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor begins in New 
Orleans, 


November 14.—The Strike Commission begins in 
Scranton, Pa., its sessions for hearing testi- 
mony. 

General Chaffee, in his report on affairs in the | 
Philippines, praises the army, and replies to 
criticisms that have been made in this 
country. 





November 15.—Congressman Babcock, of Wis- 
consin, withdraws from the contest for the 
Speakership; his action is regarded as as- 
suring the election of Mr. Cannon. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT. 


isa ——_ 100 candle power light. 
costing only 2cts per week. Makes and 
burnsitsown gas. Brighter than elec- 
tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with 
@match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


to secure a choice building lot at Oaklawn, the New Cones residence suburb. This magnificent property is being 
rapidly picked up by readers of this paper and others who appreciate the opportunity to invest a portion of their 
savings where they will be absolutely safe and earn liberal profits. Since advertising our Oaklawn Subdivision 
November 8th, we have disposed of 


85 LOTS AT $200 TO $550 EACH 


Those colored black on the plat have been sold. The others will be closed out to first buyers in the order of 
their application. Positively no favoritism will be shown. This is a bona fide bargain sale of high-class lots and is 
the chance of a lifetime to secure valuable Chicago real estate upon payment of only 


$10 DOWN AND $5 PER MONTH 


We stake our reputation upon the worth of this investment. During the past 15 years we have built upa 
character for conservatism and sound judgment in real estate matters which has won for us the confidence of hundreds 
who have profitably followed our advice. Nothing that we have ever heretofore pee more promise for 
a successful outcome. We are not “‘ rainbow-chasers,’’ nor do we make a practice of holding out inducements in the 
way of unusual profits ; yet in this Oaklawn proposition we feel fully justified in claiming an increase of at least 15 
per cent. per year in the value of the lots for the next three years, with a strong probability that they 


WILL DOUBLE IN VALUE 
before they are paid for under our easy monthly payment plan. 
Here are the prices of lots remaining unsold. These figures are subject to 10 
per cent advance December Ist, 1902. 





—e . os8° 














BLOCK 2. 
Lots 
5to 8. 11to 24, 
| __ME $400 cach. 
Lots 27 to 32, 
1 to 9, 16,17, $375 each. 
$450 each. 46, $400 
20, 21, 
$1100 (both.) BLOCK 3 
22, 23, : : vammmenemeeenn 
: as" ST $ Lots 
$425 cach. | 7 5 to8, 110 20, 
35, 36, 37, 23, 24, 
$375 each. | $250 each. 
35 to 39 
, 4 , 
reba $226 cach. 
39, 40, > 
$1500 (both.) | . 
41,42, | oe BLOCK 4. 
$1000 (both.) = | Lots 
i 1,2, $500 (both.) 
a (b 7, 8,11 to 22, 
-~ $225 cach 
23 to 34, 
$200 each. 








| | 
x { 

All of these lots are within two to four blocks of the railroad station. Oakland is only a halt 
hour’s ride from the business portion of Chicago and less than twenty blocks from the great freight 
transfer and car clearing system at Stickney, where $11,000,000 has already been spent; and 
where $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 more will be invested in permanent improvements during the Nas 
next two or three years, < 


TAKE OUR ADVICE 


and don’t miss this splendid opportunity to invest. Fill out and mail us the 9 
coupon at once, enclosing Draft, P.O. M. O. or Express Order for $10 cover- 
ing the cash payment required. If the lot you select has been sold before 
your letter reaches us, we will notify you promptly, at the same time 
holding another equally desirable lot subject to your acceptance. & 
Write to-day. Delay will mean loss to you, 


Campbell Investment Co 
620 Royal Insurance Building 


CHICAGO 


oF $T 


L. D. 
11-22-'02 
Mail this 
Coupon to 
the Campbell 
Investment 
Company, Chicago 
Please reserve for 
me in your Oaklawn 
Subdivision 
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A Mental Savings Bank 





















Library 
Filing Cabinet 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying cli pi 
illustrations, manuscripts, ete. It is the acme of simplicity aed 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of 
the accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved 
and referred to. 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to 
your library or manuscript and permits the use of any known 
method of classification. 3 


pasnas ORDER OUT oF CHAOS 
« Lacey, ex-Comptreller Currenc P 
Bankers’ National Rank, Chieage: neler: 
“TI do not hesitate to commend the Library Filing Cabinet to 
anyone in search of a good and satisfactory filing device, It ig 
an invaluable aid in the orderly arrangement of the many cli 
pings one is obliged to preserve and it certainly fillsa long-felt 
want. I wish that I had had it twenty years ago,” 

Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 
styles. Prices $7.50 and upwards, shi Prepaid on ap- 
proval. Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 

Send for catalogue, prices and literature. 
The Library Filing Cabinet Co., Title & Trust Bldg. Chicago 































YOUR HORSES 


Should be Fed Clean Oats. 


I eataaiiedl 
The Kasper Self-acting Oats 
Cleaner is a small device that is 
attached to the wall in place of the 
oats spout from the bin above. It 
is automatic in action, needs no 
power to operate and 
REMOVES DIRT, WEED SEEDS 
AND ALL FOREIGN MATTER. 


Delivers clean, pure oats, thereby 
preventing sickness and disease. 
(Will remove one bushel foul mat- 
ter from 25 to 30 bushels best 
white oats) Over 22,000 in 
general use in stables where the 
health of the horse is considered. 
Guaranteed and sent on approval. 
Write for prices and full particulars. 


KASPER OATS CLEANER COMPANY, 
354 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








‘MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 













TERE make BIG 
Entertainin 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuni- 


ties for men with 
small capital. We 
™ start you, ne 
complete outfits an 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
. e Field is 












regular theater and 

lecture circuit, also 

local fields in —— 
blic Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. 

| bre Supply Catsloane and special offer fully explains 


Entertainment; saae — 
v . Sent Free. CHI PROJE e 
Seyeice, at Free, AGS FET fis | 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


President Mitchell, of the Mine Workers’ 
Union, is cross-examined by the Coal Strike 
Arbitration Commission. 


November 16. Inspector-General Breckin- 
ridge’s annual report is made public. 
The reply of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company to the demands of the miners is 
made public. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 

THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


Problem 763. 
LXXXI. MotTo: “The Crisis.” 


Black —Nine Pieces, 
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White—Twelve Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 

















Problem 764. 
LXXXII.—MoTITO: “Sic!” 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White—Twelve Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 




















PAT.APPLIED FOR 


The cords set 
the pins. 


Any score or shot that 
can be made on a regula- 
tion bowling alley can be 
made on BOWLETTE. 


Bowlette parties are 
now “the thing.” 


Automatic pin attach- 








A FASCINATING GAME FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 


table revolves on a base, so that any number can play at 
the same time without leaving their seats. 
finished and substantially constructed. 

PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Instruction book, book of rules and liberal supply of 
score cards FREE with each outfit. 


There is always SOMETHING 
NEW about BOWLETTE. 


Furnishes more whole- 
, some amusement than 

any other parlor game. 
It has more points of genuine 
merit. No one ever grows 
tired of Bowlette. The 


Handsomely 





ment. Ne lest pins, 
time or temper. 





WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET GIVING 


& 


FULL PARTICULARS. 








THE H. C. DOWNEY CO., Sole Makers, 150 Washington St., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Moki Snake Dance 
PS oo 





If you are 
Growing Old 


Go to California this winter and 

add ten years to your life. 

Wine-like air and balmy sun- 

shine. 

Every comfort on the restful 

California Limited. 

Chicago to California in less 

than three days. 

Why shiver at home? 

The California tour described in our 

books; mailed for 1oc instamps. Address 


General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 





© Strong Points 


Typewriter 


Send for Catalogue and full 
mation to 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
49 West 116th St., New York City 





infor- 








PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


and Self-Control developed through ‘* Psychic 
Power,”’ a quarterly magazine. Send 10 cents 
for sample copy. WM. A. BARNES, Private 
Instructor, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 








. “. * 


. la ed ‘ OwN 
ei > re) Uv ‘EE 
® ge ¥ , ASTROLOGER . ) 

vrite for Book and Special ¢ 
FREE mopeun astkoLocy Pub. co. FREE 
4180, Metropolitan Building, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
WANTED Active, educated men. Weekly salary 
or definite time guarantee paid. Give 


age, qualifications, references. DODD, MEAD & 
COMPANY, New York. 


FLORIDA SUNSHINE —si070 secpie, at reason- 














able rates. Hotel Verona, Avcn Park, Fla. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 765. 
LXXXIII.—MotTtTo: 


Black—Eight Pieces. 


“The charm’s wound up.” 
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White—Six Pieces. 


8;8;Krps5;2kSpipr;R:1P3Q p;3pb3; 


8;2Rs5. 
White mates in three moves. 
Problem 766, 


LXXXIV.—MoTTo: “ Dame und Spring 
Black—Five Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 


364;8;1S2p3; Sp2pr1P1;4k3;1P2P3; 


sFe3 50 &. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Tourney Problems. 
No. 751. 
No. 752. 


LXIX.: B—KBs5. 
LXX.: R—Kt 6. 
No. 753. LXXI. 





























B—B 7 QO—K 4 ch B—K 8, mate 
. 2. - 3. ——_— 
K—B 5 K xP 
even QxRPch Kt—Q 6, mate 
‘- ~ 2. — ” -—— 
Kt x P K—B 5 ; 
anesus Q—K 5 ch Q x Q P, mate 
.—_—— 2. — _— 
Bx P K—Bs5 . 
betees Kt—Q 6 Q x RP, mate 
B—B 8 KtxP ai 
arene Kt—K 2, mate 
2. - 3. ——-— 
Other 
5, mate 


oensss Q—K 4ch Kt—B 5, n 





2. 
> os a 
Kt(R 5)moves Px Q 
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This Doll is hand 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 2% ft. High 
SMALL BABY DOLL, 20 in. High 
MINIATURE DOLL, 9 in. High 


inted in oil colors that will not crock. Doll to be 


stuffed with cotton as directions will show. 
Dolly has Golden Hair, rm | Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color Body, Red 
Stockings, and Black Shoes, andin following th 
if piece of card board is inserted in the soles a perfect shoe is form 
enabling the doll to stand erect. 
Price of Life Size Doll, ° . 
Postage on Life Size Doll, . 
Price of Baby Doll, _. > 
Postage on Baby Doll, . . 
Price on Miniature Doli, . ° 
Postage on pen ee Do 
o 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, 
Send for Catalogue of Dry Goods. 


e directions in making w 


40c, or stuffed, 6oc. 


5¢, 31c. 
25¢, = 45¢. 
4c, = 16c. 
5c, ms toc. 
2c. 


a, . . 
rdered by mail add Postage. 
CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Absorbs perspiration quickly—dries just as quickly. 
clean, and has not shrunk. Warmer than wool—you won’t catch cold, 
Samples of fabric free—“ natural ’’ and white—with our convincing book, on request, 
For sale by the best dealers. Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 334 Mechanic Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Always grateful to the skin 


Belfast Mesh 


Linen Underwear—that Wears 


Boil it—it is 





Shakespearian 


Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are no satisfactory 
Glossaries, no Critical Comments, 5 
or no helps to the study of the 
plays, send your address and six cents in stamps to 

ay mailing expenses, and we will forward you a 
Lendeounaty printed booklet containing 


“*How to Study Shakespeare ’”’ 


‘“*‘Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare ’’ 


** Shakespeare, the Man" 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar, The second is by 
Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska. 
The third is a brilliant and unique essay by Walter 
Bagehot. This alone is sold by other publishers at 
50 cents acopy. With the booklet we will send a 
fine portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of 
great value to both general readers and students of 
Shakespeare. We make this offer to enable us to 

ive you some information regarding the best 
Shakespeare ever published, and 
it is made only to reliable men and women, Send 












Fill Your Library with Standard 
Works at the Lowest Prices 


We invite you to inspect our elegant editions 
of standard authors at startlingly low prices 
and easy payments. You will be surprised 
and delighted at the tempting and remark- 


able bargains. We willsend full particu 
on receipt of a postal card. 


lars 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 


7 West I8th St., New York 


name and address and six cents in stamps to pay mail- 
ing expenses, When writing, mention this periodical. 


The University Society(Dept E) 
76 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


am’ 


~ Sth, 


= et 


Individual 







































Married 
Man and Woman 


SHOULD READ 


“SEXOLOGY” 


by Prof. William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., 
Professor Gynecology Eastern College; late 
Professor, Wills’ Hospital; Professor, Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital and College, Philadelphia. 

The book discusses the important subject of 
Sexology with a potency which. appeals to the 
good sense and judgment of those who seek the 
truth. Itcontains special chapters on when and 
how to advise son and daughter. 

The main cause of unhappiness, il] health, 
sickly children and divorce, is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be Igno- 
rance of the laws of self and sex. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


Write for description and table of contents—free. 


Puritan Publishing Company, 
327 Stephen Girard Building, Phila., Pa. 


THIN WOMEN 


who wish to increase their weight—thus perfecting symmetry of 
person—should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the Causes of Thinness 
or Emaciation; the Prevention and Cure of this distressing condi- 
tion, and how the weight can be increased 10 to 25 pounds—quickly, 
surely, safely—at very moderate cost. Booklet sentto any address 
in plain, sealed envelone for 4c postage. 


THE V. S. RIVARD CO. DETROIT, MICH. 














Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? The use of the individual communion ser- 

vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 


es 
Communion Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 


Send for our free book—it tells all about 
it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 


Cups SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 1, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 

















Se nT AN Se 


No. 754. LXXII. 
P—Q 3 Kt—Q4 Q—Q 8, mate 


2 —— ._—_ 


_—_- 
PxP Kx Kt(Q6) 
oneeee Q—K 5, mate 


.—_——- i—_—_ 























oovcee Kt—B 4 Q—K 6, mate 
.—_—_— 2, ——_— 3. —_——_ 
BxP K x Kt 
pekbes Kt (B 4)—K 3 mate 
2. 3. ——-— 
R—R 6 
oeenee Kt x Kt P mate 
2. ——_——_ 3. ae 
B—Q 7 ; 
eocece Q—Q 7, mate 
2. 3. —— 
Bx Kt 
eeeede Ktx Kt P Kt— K 3, mate 
. —— 2. —_— . _— 
Kt—B sq P x x P 
oe Kt—B 7, mate 
2. ——_— — 3. -—— 
Other 
eoeces Q x Kt P, ch P-B 8 (Kt), mate | 
1, —— — 2. ——_ — 3 
Kt—B 3 K—K 3 
seceee Px Pech Q x Kt mate 
.—_—— 2. — 3. — — 
P—B7 Kt x P 
~ by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W.B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 


eee Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A.C. wite New York City; K. Kentino, 
Newark, Oe OP 7. oe ainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; W. 33 beoris’ Chester, Pa.; the Hon, Tom 
M. ‘Taylor, as Tex.; A. G. Massmann, 
Newark, N. J.; B. E., Youngstown, 0.; W. W 
S., Randolph- Nhe System, Lynchburg, Va.; 
“ Malvern,” Melrose, Mass.; J. J. Burke, P hiladel- 
phia; A Knight, Tyler, Tex.; G. Patterson, Win- 
nipeg, Can.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, cc ee 
Coile, New York City. 

751: T. O. B., Franklin, Va; W. L. Grogan, 
Sweetwater, Tex.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., 
Effingham, I1l.; W, J. Jefferson, Grinnell, Ia. 

751,752: O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; W. A. 
Walker, Bloomington, Ill.; “ Twenty-three,” Phil- 
adelphia; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. 


75%, 752, 753: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C. 

751,753: W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va.; J. E. 
Wharton,Sherman, Tex. 

Comments (751): “Very cute”—M. M.; “Rather 
light "—G.D; As bright as it is beautiful "—F. 
S. Fg. * Rather commonplace ”—A. C, W.; “A fair 
trifle "—K. K.; “ Tactics refreshingly neat 7 pre- 
cise "—J. C. j. W.; “ Key hard to find ”"— a 


752: “Too much sameness "—M. M.; “ Shacks 
variety "—G. D.; “ Worthy to associate’ with 751, 
and in some respects its superior "—F. S. F.; “Too 
light "—A. C. W.; “The poorest on record "—K K.; 
“The heroic Indian with a new streak of war- 
paint”—J.C. J. W.; “ Very good ”—A K. 

753: “Especially tne "—M. W.H.; “ Original and 
meritorious "—M. M.; “ Clear cut *_G. D. ; “Fresh 
and vigorous; mates unusual and hard to find” _ 
ye. wa Very § goes : dainty construction ”"—A. 
Cc. W.; zi Gord ¢.; “A fine all-round prob- 
lem "—J. C. J. W.; Very eye W. S.; “Art- 
ful and interesting" ; “A promising * candi- 
date "—J. 1 x satistactor : e good, if 
not enarient little composition "— 


“ Difficult "—M. M.; “Dee ee — 
a’: “A very intricate and difficult work "—F. S. 
F.; “Rather c lumsy "A.C. W.; “One of the fin- 
est”"—K. K.; “Tho ungainly in pose, and Pawn- 
infested, the solution is quite oy Ww and the 
Knight-work is magnificent a W.; “Origi- 
nal indesign, with skilful Knight- a and pretty 
mates "— a F 

In addition to those reported, A. G. M. got 747- 
7503 J E. W., 749; T. O. B., 747; Miss L. V. Spen- 
cer, lackstone, Va.. 743, 744, 746, 747. 748, 750; Dr. 
Bad. Manning, Aimo, Ky., 748, 750; Dr. T. B. 

urnbaugh, Bloomfield, Mo., 747. 


ERRATUM. 


4 yretinw 762, the white King should be on 
Qoed the white Queen on Q B 3. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 





whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 


Sold all over the worlc, 
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MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH == 


“* Orders coming in faster than I caw get them out.”’ 
83.00 to $8.00 every day I work.” 







come plating evenings and Saturdays.” 
tainly a friend of the a 
the plating business.’ 


MADE AS 


of 8. C., writes: 


Well pleased. Gray & Co., were very kind to me. 


BARRICK, of LA., writes: ** Am making 


H. F. BALLOW. of MASS., writes: ** Made $17.00 the 
first five days.” I. T. CONKLIN, ot ae writes: 


“Am ‘teaching school. Double my in- 
JLINE, of IND., writes: ‘* Prof. Gray is cer- 
on well pleased with his outfit. Big money in 
J. MORGAN, of ILL., writes: **Am a poor 


woman with three Soiidech: yet the first month I ‘plated over 400 pieces 
ALBERT ABRAHAM, of MINN., writes: ‘** Must tell you of my success. 


HICH AS $9.25 A DAY. 


The ifeting I did Jast year gives perfect satisfaction.”” W.F. STIGLITZ, 
“Anyone can do fine plating on your outfits. 1 find them 
rte ob my as represented.”” R. P. HOWARD, writes: 
Have more plating than I can do.”’ 
**Anyone can do good plating by your process. I had no trouble.”” MRS, 
L. M. ANDERSON, of IOWA, writes: ** I made &3.80 to $6.50 a day. 
Hundreds of others are making money. So ean you. 


**Am well pleased. 
MRS. C. J. ARMITAGE, writes: 


Investigate. Costs nothing. Simply hl 9 us. Doittoday. Let us start you. Gentle- 


men or ladies can positively ma 


85.00 to $15.00 a day at home or traveling, taking 


orders, using, selling and appointing agents bor Prof. Gray’s latest improved machines for doing gold, 
silver, nickel and metal plating on watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all-metal goods. 


LET US START 


We've done plating for years. Will teach you, furnish receipts, for- 
mulas and trade secrets FREE. No experience required. We 
make outfits all sizes. Easily operated. Send them out complete. Work on 
rame principle as Roger Bros. do their best plating. THE ROYAL. Prof, 
Gray’s new immersion process. Latest method. Goods dipped in 
melted metal, taken out instantly, you find brilliant plate, ready to deliver. 
eces of tabl are dail No el ici reriithine 9 

eware daily. o electricity or polishing necessary. 
Seadiondenn demand for replating. Seon fell vag monn Sag restaur- 
ant or factory have goods to be plated. You won't need to canvass. 
Our agents have all the plating they can do. You can hire bovs cheap to do 
your plating the same as we Pestoting 1 is honest and legitimate. Customers 


gout F every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. 


YOU. 





delighted. PROFITS IMMENSE. We're old established firm. Capital $100.000.00. Largest mfg’rs. 
Know what is required. yam have benefit of our experience. All goods fully guaranteed. 


Write Toda for our New Plan, Testimonials, etc., 
y Free, so we can start you at once. 


Sample of nlating done on our outfits for 2-cent stamp. 


‘| Gray & Co. Plating Works, 285 Miaml Bidg, Cin’ti, 0. 





Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never 


sold in bulk. It is bottled when manu- 
factured, thus passing direct to the 
consumer without the possibility — of 


adu!teration. 
Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is put up only in flat, oval bottles, and 
bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


 HARTSHORNS sacra 
NOTICE 2 y Loe g 


NAME THUS LABEL 





one GENUINE 











SPECIAL OFFER to the 
readers of The Literary Digest. 
Good for 30 days. 


FRE 


A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet | 


Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, Watch, and many other articles 
too numerous to mention, FREE with club order of 
20 lbs. of our New Crop Tea. 60c. a Ib., or 20 lbs. of Great 
American Baking Powder, 45c.alb. Thisadvertisement 
must accompany order by mail or at store. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 








ALL CAREFUL TYPEWRITER 
ESUYERS SELECT THE 
CHICACO, $35.00. 

















The reason is simple as A B C: It surpasses all 
other standard machines on merit as well as in price. 
Our printed matter will interest you. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
87 Wendell Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTHORS 


We shall be gees) to estimate for the 
manufacture and publication of BOOKS for 
writers. 


BON AMI BOOK DEPT., 


P. 0. BOX 874, N. ¥. CITY 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 






































—E—= NO SPAVINS == 


The worst possible spavin can be cured ured in | 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No.709 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 




















NEW LIGHT ON MORMONISM 


A SUCCINCT HISTORY OF MORMONISM 
By ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 12mo, cloth, 

270 pages. $1.00. 

It is a succinct history of this most powerful social, 
olitical, and religious development of modern times 
rom its inception to the present time. — Western 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS CO., New York 











Ea SAVE ee" FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 49 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 








The Imitation of Christ 


By Tuomas a Kempts. 4to, paper, 43 pp. 1§ cents. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Full Illustrated Announcement of the 
1903 Volume sent to any address Free. 


The Busiest People Read 


TheYouth’s 


Companion 


Because it is Condensed, 
Accurate and Helpful. 








| hob weekly summary of important news is complete and 

trustworthy...Its editorial comment on political and domes- 
tic questions is non-partizan ; it aims to state facts in such a 
way that the busiest person can use them as the basis of an 
intelligent opinion...It reflects on every page the wholesome, 
industrious, home-loving, home-making side of American 
life, the life of noble aims and honorable ambitions 


The 1903 Volume of 
The Youth’s Companion will contain 


6 


1000 
2000 


SERIAL STORIES, each a Book in 
itself, reflecting American Life in Home, 
Camp and Field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by 
Famous Men and Women — Statesmen, 
Travellers, Writers and Scientists. 


THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDI- 
TORIAL ARTICLES on Important 
Public and Domestic Questions. 


SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living 
Writers — Stories of Character, Stories 
of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


SHORT NOTES on Current Events and 
Discoveries in the Field of Science 
and Industry. 


BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANEC- 
DOTES, Items of Strange and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Health Articles, Religious Articles, Children’s Page, Etc. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 








Every New Subscriber who will send $1.75 at once with this slip or the name of this 


FREE 


paper will receive: 


All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1902. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


And The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1903 —a library of the best reading 
for every member of the family, old and young. 





Gill4 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





Readers of THe Literaxy Dieest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 





Raymund Lull 


First Missionary to the Moslems. A biographical 
sketch of his life by Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D D., 
F.R.G.S., author of “‘ Arabia,’ “‘ The Cradle of 
Islam,” *‘ Topsy Turvy Land,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents, net; by mail, 83 
cents. 


A Quiver 
of Arrows 


The Epitomized Sermons of David J. Burrell, 
D.D., LL.D , delivered in the Marble Collegiate 
Church of New York City, selected and epito- 
mized by THomas DouGtas, Pu.D. 8vo, Cloth, 
350 pages. Price, $1.20, net; by mail, $1.34. 


Swords and 
Plowshares 


A collection of poems by Ernest Crossy. They 
are filled with the hatred of war und the love of 
nature which are characteristic of the author. 
1z2mo, Cloth. 126 pages. Price, $1.20, net; by 
mail, $1.29. 


The Next Step 
In Evolution 


A study of the probability, significance, and char- 
acter of a second coming of Christ By Isaac K. 
Funk, D.D.,' LL.D. 16mo, Cloth. Price, 50 
cents, net; by mail, 55 cents. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NewYork 

















Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 


By George Croly 
Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace 


STRIKING OPINIONS FROM THE PRESS 


““Nothing more graphic: has ever burst from a 
red-hot inspiration.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“It leads re preesetion of historical novels at 
one bound.”—Mail and Express, New York. 

“It is one of the greatest historical novels that 
has ever been written.""— Baltimore Sun, 

**Few romances equal in power this vivid story- 
pam It is constantly dramatic.”— Philadelph 

Tess, 


Exquisitely Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 

Frontispiece in Colors. Cover Design by 

George Wharton Edwards. 12mo, Cloth, 622 

Pages. Price, $1.40 

Presentation Edition, 2 volumes (in a box), 
* Photogravures, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














New York Times Saturday Re- 
view ; This new novel deals with strange 
things of this world that are not found in 
every-day philosophy, and the basis of the 
plot is furnished by the legend of the mys- 
terious powers of the mandrake root. 


THE INSANE ROOT 


By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Author of “ Nadine,’ “ The Scourge Stick,’ “Asa 
Watch in the Night,” etc. 

A strange and fascinating story with a 
similar motif to that of Stevenson’s “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and a weird treatment 
resembling that of Bulwer’s “ Strange Story.” 


12mo, Cloth, 380 pp., $1.50 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York J 
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64 WE HAVE the promise of soon possessing 
in English A TRUSTWORTHY ENCYCLO. 
P/EDIA with all the chief merits of the Ger- 


man ‘ Conversation-lexicons,’ — brief, accurate 
statements under the heads one would naturally turn to. The NEW 
INTERNATIONAL is the most helpful encyclopedia in English that we 
have seen.’ — The Sun, New York. 






































LET US PUT THIS GREAT WORK IN YOUR HOME 
FREE OF ALL EXPENSE TO YOU 


We want you to examine it for a week at our expense, and let it do its own talking. So 
sure are we of its compelling merits, and its immediate value to busy, progressive men and 
women, that we make this offer to LITERARY DIGEST readers without hesitation 
or reserve. Sign and mail the Request Coupon below. 


bhe NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITORS 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D.,Coo" mer come isttcton, 
Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D.,°oo 20" 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A.., late Professor in New York University. 


Assisted by nearly 200 eminent editors and contributors 


17 It is the only NEW Encyclopaedia 15,000 
Ocrauo | Published in English during the | SAGES 


100.000 
VOLUMES last ten years SUBJECTS 


The New York World says: ‘The work in hand is not a new edition, nora revision. 
It is planned and is being carried out as a wholly independent and original undertaking.” 

The New York Times says: “It is a thoroughly modern work, abreast of its date in 
every particular—contents, illustrations, and dress. The staff of editors and contributors 
is notable.” 

The New York Commercial-Advertiser says: “ There is no question that there is 
need in this country for such a work, It would be difficult to overestimate its importance.” 


























The ideal encyclopedia for the present day gives prominence to the presentation of 
the most recent events and the latest phases of progress. Not only does it describe 
anew all the older processes of knowledge, but it deals with modern Science, History, 
Sociology, Literature, Business Affairs, Invention, Commercial Interests, Art, etc., 
as they are known to our modern specialists who have given a lifetime to the 
study of these subjects. 

There is exhibited on every page of this new work evidence of thoughtful care and the high- 
est skill in selecting such salient and significant features as belong to an encyclopedia deserv- 
ing a rightful claim to popular favor. 

About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 100,000 subjects, more than 30,000 
of which are not found in any other general reference encyclopedia in the English 


mens RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 


Never before has it been attempted to illustrate a work of this character so 
copiously and so artistically. The plates and maps alone, if printed sepa- 
rately, would make a book as large as the Standard Dictionary. 


LET US SEND IT TO YOU 
FOR EXAMINATION FREE 


Fill out and mail us the coupon opposite, and we will send to 
your home or office, for examination, a volume. y ou have the 
privilege of returning it, at our expense, if not satisfactory. 


Information will be furnished regarding a 
Special Discount to Literary 
Digest Readers Subscribing Now 
With our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. Ea 
DODD, MEAD & CO., _tenelaaienchuath | 
372 Fifth Ave., New York 













Send me, charges 
paid, a volume of the 









NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


with the privilege of five 
days’ examination ; also infor- 
mation regarding terms, and 
discount if I subscribe now. I 
will return the volume, at your 
expense, if not satisfactory. 
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DENSLOW’S 
NIGHT 
BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


Full of Pictures in Brilliant Colors 


The Old Classic Story, illustrated by W. 
W. DENSLOW. Here is the best Christ- 
mas story ever told. The man is yet to be 
born who can write anything to supersede 
what has made St. Nicholas and his tiny 
reindeer living and breathing realities to 
millions of children throughout the world. 

This magnificent book is full of action 
and FUN FORTHE CHILDREN. It easily eclipses 
all other juvenile picture books of the year. 

A large Quarto, handsomely bound in 
Illuminated Board Cover. Price, $1.50. 


Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Half-Price Introductory Sale 


By an advantageous arrangement with the publishers we are fortunately 
able to offer to readers of the LITERARY DIGEST a limited number 
of sets—at half-price and on easy terms of payment—of the complete 


Works of Edgar Allan Poe 


Poe was one of the few writers of the very first rank that America has produced. His 
genius—in its own field—is unrivaled and unapproached. He created a school of fiction and 
poetry that has had many imitators, but none that even the most fulsome courtesy can compare 
with him in depth of feeling, in effective style, and in his weird and mystic trend of thought. He 
is one of the most interesting of writers, for he had the knack—or genius—of writing 
stories of such power that the average reader cannot lay one of them aside, after he has once 
started, until he has read to the end. No collection of books owned by an American is com- 
plete without a set of Poe—for not only does his transcendent genius justify his place in any 
library, but as his is one of the three or four great names that have made American literature 
known in every land of culture, to read his works should be an act of duty somewhat akin to 
patriotism. 








A NOTABLE ADDITION TO RECENT FICTION 





THE TENTH 
COMMANDMENT 


A Romance 
By MARGVERITE LINTON GLENWORTH 
Price $1.50 








The late Frank R. Stockton said, after reading the 
manuscript for this book : “ It is bound to attract atten- 
tion for the great Se a] of its character” ; and of a 
a chapter, entitled “A Ship Has Put to Sea,” he 

That chapter alone is destined to make the book 
@ great American novel.” 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 








Sets in Eleven Handsome Volumes—Size 8x 5 1-2 Inches 


Superiority of this Edition 











Established 1855, 


IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-hand Books in the Universe 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send usa Postal Card, naming 
and we shall quote m bey y return mail 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LECCAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., New York 


Four doors West of Broadway. 


book you ou may desire, | attractively and durably bound in half-leather, with gilt tops. 


edition is the best one to read. The set contains 75 full-page illustrations, andis ,¢ 
o 


This Coupon Cuts the Price in Two! if 


Until the sets we have secured are all gone, readers of Toe Lirerary Dicest can obtaina Y 
set for examination by filling out and mailing us the coupon. A set will 
then be sent you on approval, express prepaid. If you are not satisfied 








Edward Everett Hale’s 
Christmas Books 


Christmas in Narragansett 
A story. 12mo, Cloth, 293 pp., $1.00; Paper, 
25 cents. 
An entertaining, apasking. vivacious bundle of stories ; 


just the thing to read aloud in the family circle.—The 
Outlook, N. Y a 7 


Our Christmas in a Palace 
A traveler's story. 12mo, Clo 268 " 
$1.00; Paper, 25 pal A ' ~ - 
Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better in the 
than this.—The Boston 


way of a story of late 
Transcript. wd ean 


Punk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 











after five days’ examination, it may be returned to us at our expense. 
But if you are pleased with the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration 
of five days and $2.00 thereafter for nine months. This is less than one- 
half the regular price, and is made only as an introductory offer. To be sure of 

a set on these terms we advise you to mail us the coupon at once, as we can- 

not guarantee delivery after the limited edition we have obtained is sold. & 
Remember you do not pay a cent until after you have examined the ?, 
set. If you intend to own a satisfactory edition of Poe you should ‘« 
not let this opportunity pass. Py 





lety 
78 Fifth Ave. 
e New York 
~ Please send me on 
approval, pappald, a 
set of Poe's Works in 
Ry leather. If — 
I agree to pa 
within & days and fhe 
month thereafter fore 9 
months; if not satisfactory I 
agree to return them within 6 
days. 


















THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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The present edition, in eleven volumes, is edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, with introduc- 
tions and notes by Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, Prof. R. A. Stewart, and Prof. Charles W. Kent. 
It is the most complete and satisfactory edition of Poe ever issued. It contains every- 
'| thing that Poe wrote in the nature of literature—essays, interesting personal letters, poems, 
stories, and critical articles. Three volumes are entirely filled with material that has never been 
CH EAP E ST Boo KSTORE reprinted since its first publication in Poe’s own time. It establishes for the first time a final and 
accurate text of Poe’s works. It is the best annotated edition of Poe’s works and the most sat- 
isfactory for general reading. Every reader or writer who desires to cultivate a lucid and simple, 
but at the same time graphic and effective style, should be a constant reader of Poe—and this 
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Recently Published by Funk & Wagnalls 





A book of Indian poems, songs, animal 
stories, witchcraft, and folk-lore. Met- 
rically translated from the original Pas- 
samaquoddy, Micmic, and other Indian 
sources. Full of humor, fantasy, and 
romance. 

Illustrated with half-tones by F. 
Berkeley Smith; ten quaint birch-bark 
tracings by Mr. Leland after Indian 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, F.R.S.L., | MA. 
Kuldskap, the Master | ix JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Pub 
And Other Algonkin Raltadie and Poems 





A SdlecGon of Popular Books tidad Be Holidays. and ‘Other Days, 


_Company, New York 


Mail and Express, New York: “ Apart from its 
interest as a contribution to our knowledge of Indian folk- 
lore, this Sook deserves notice for the genuine poetic value 
of the stories it contains. There is imagination here of a 
high form, and appreciative love of the beauties of nature, 
the understanding that is born of life close to her wonders, 
and oftenasunnyhumor. In the folk-lore of the world 
these Algonquin legends and lyrics will not stand last. 
Their translators have well earned their right to a word 
of hearty thanks.’ 

Washington Times: ‘‘The quaint charm of the 
work as a whole can not be appreciated without carefuy 
perusal.”’ 

“‘The book is an acceptable presentation of important 


Jewish Quarter of New York. 


drawings from life. . . . They are speaking 
pictures full of the color and the essence of 
their subjects. . . . We should like to say 
more of the work, but we think we have said 
enough to indicate that it is an unusual, an 
instructive and an interesting book.”’ 


Abraham Cahan, Author of ‘ Yekl’’, 
and one of the Ghetto’s most prominent 
novelists: ‘‘ Mr. Hutchins Hapgood is the 
only Gentile who knows and understands 
the spirit of the Ghetto. He has studied it 
at close range, and the result of his studies is 
a charming picture, which is sure to enlist 
the interest of Jew and Gentile alike.” 





designs ; frontispiece in colors by Edwin Willard Deming. | ,, gr hege raga 


Handsomely Printed and Bound. 


The Spirit of the Ghetto 


Appreciative studies and pictures of life, customs, institutions, and types of character in the celebrated East Side 
Illustrated with many drawings from life by Jacob Epstein, 
one of the most prominent artists of the Ghetto. 

The Sun, New York, says: ‘‘ The book is a very interesting piece of work. . 





Handsomely Printed and Bound. i2mo, Cloth, $1.35 net ; 
by Mail, $1.50 


The Needle’s Eye 


By FLORENCE ‘MORSE KINGSLEY 


A remarkable story of modern American life 
of many phases. The scenes alternate be- 
tween country and city. Many of the situa- 
tions in the novel are exceedingly dramatic. 
Others sparkle with genuine humor or glow 
with tender pathos. This is a story to make 
people laugh, cry, and think. 

The Epworth Herald, Chicago: ‘‘ Mrs. Kingsley is a most 


fascinating story teller, and her book has many interesting char- 
acters and dramatic scenes.” 


The St. Paul Pioneer-Press : “ It is written with a peculiar 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, Post-paid 


With Foreword by George Cary Eggleston 


ration of Americans. 
Photogravure frontispiece and 13 full-page illustrations by W.R. Leigh 











magnetic power which holds the reader so long as the story’s current flows.’? 


12mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top. $1.00 net; by Mail, $1.10 


lk-lore matter.”’ 
12mo, Cloth. $2.00 net; by Mail, $2.17 





Love and the 
Soul Hunters 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
(Mrs. CRAIGIE) 


The New York Tribune: “‘Love and the 
Soul Hunters’ is one of the most amusing books 
published in a long time; it is full of the clever 
dialog which the author knows so well how to invent, 
but it is suffused with a grave tenderness, and, from 
beginning to end, envelops the reader in a thoughtful 
atmosphere. . -. The author’s 
art is exercised with peculiar 
delicacy and effect... . Every 
page is rich in these little 


witty intellectuality.”’ 


work are indisputable.” 


Evening Sun, New York: 
“This story, in general cleverness, 
in characterization, and in grasp, 
is easily the best thing that Mrs. Craigie has done.” 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 Post-paid 


Nathan Hale tisisiveze. | Black Cat Club 


By J. D. CORROTHERS 
Studies of darky society, presenting cap- 


A new and graphic story of Nathan Hale’s life with special | tivating bits of negro folk-lore, stories of 
reference to his character and its lessons to the present gene- greets, hoodoos, ‘possum husts, love- 


making, slavery, etc. 


Louisville Courier-Journal; “ There is a 
laugh on every page.” 





1.00 net ; by Mail, $1.10 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


. There is a singular fascination in the numerous 


JOHN OLIV ER HOBBES 





touches, the little half-lights and suggestions which reflect not so 
much the practised as the instinctively skilful hand. ‘ Love and 
the Soul Hunters ’ is a book for mature men and women. To such 
readers it must bring a keen pleasure, touching them by the insight 
into human nature which it illustrates, and diverting them with its 


British Weekly: ‘This isa tender and beautiful love story. 
- « « Mrs. Craigie has treated it with an originality and sparkling 
wit which carry the reader delightedly to the end.” 


The New York Times: “The daintiness and sparkle of her 


The London Times; “ Here is a touch of the artist, nervous, 
brilliant, at once delicate and strong. Every < me lives and glows. = 





12mo, Cloth. Silhouette Illustrations by J. K. Bryans. 


EA AND THE 
UNTERS 
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| Books for the 
Physician’s Library 








Handbook of Medical and 
Orthopedic Gymnastics 


The principles and application of Swe-, 
dish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics 
with descriptions of many cases of illness 
helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. Lecturer in 
Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at 
the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical In- 
stitute, Stockholm. $8vo, cloth, 382 
pages. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 

Health Culture, New York : ‘‘ Dr. Wide’s work 
should be in the library of every physician and in 


the hands of every layman who desires to develop 
himself toward physical perfection.’’ 


The Unconscious Mind 


It seeks to show that the unconscious 
mind is the seat of character and of con- 
science and spirit life, and a most impor- 
tant factor in psychical and physical 
life. The subjects of habit, memory, 
muscular action, therapeutics, sensation, 
disease, character, sex, etc., are discussed 
in their relation to the unconscious mind. 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R. 
C.S.E. 8vo,cloth,451 pages. $2.00. 

J.A. Hagemann, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘It 


contains the summum bonum in psychological 
literature up to date.” 


The Springs of Character 


A study of the sources and qualities of 
character, the object being to show the 
transcendent importance of character, its 
scientific foundations, and the soundest 
principles for development and improve- 
ment. By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M:D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo,cloth,259 pages. $1.30 

James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D.—“ The influ- 
ences that go to make character may be summed 
up in the two expressions—heredity and environ- 
ment. The bringing out of the physical elements 


in these two great ‘springs of character’ is the 
distinctive merit in Dr. Schofield’s book.’’ 


A Brief of Necroscopy 
and its Medico-Legal Relation 


A clear, concise and thoroughly trust- 
worthy manual of medical information 
giving with sufficient detail all practical 
facts connected with the study, diagnosis, 
technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination, which is else- 
where to be found only in ponderous 
and expensive treatises. By GusTav 
Scumitt, M.D. Pocket Size. 16mo, 
Leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Medical Recorder, Chicago: ‘‘It is reliable 
and instructive. Any physician called upon to 
make an examination that has legal significance, 


or even in ordinary cases, will do well to peruse 
this work.” 


The Ethics of Marriage 

The experienced physician who wrote 
“ The Ethics of Marriage” speaks with 
the utmost directness, on: bars to parent- 
hood, preparing for the child, the unborn 
child, and all other subjects related to the 
responsibilities of maternity. By H. S. 
PomEROoy, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Dr. George F. Shrady says, ‘‘ the book should be 
conscientiously read by every parent in the land.” 


Sleep and Dreams 


And the analogy of insanity to sleep and 
dreams. From the German of Dr. Fried- 
rich Scholz. Interesting discussions of 
sleep and its causes, dreams, sleeplessness 
and its prevention, etc.,etc. 12mo, cloth, 
148 pp. 75 cents. 

Funk G@ Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 





By Special Arrangement with The Digest 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER=== 


On the FEW Remaining Copies to DIGEST Readers ; 




















Most Superbly Illustrated Work Ever Published of the Art and Archi- 
tecture of Any Country 


MIZRAIM, or ANCIENT EGYPT 


By DR. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION 
A fortune was spent on this work, which is the result of more than ten years of labor of 
author, artist, and engraver. It is superbly illustrated with 72 full-page plates, 20 x 26 


inches, magnificently colored, and representing the temples, etc., exactly as they appeared 
four thousand years ago. 





EGYPT ! Whose civilization is the oldest known ' 

and yet whose architecture is the won- 
der and admiration of modern times, and which “ for 
nobility of conception, vastness of detail, and 
majesty of the highest order, exceeds anything 
ever reared by human hands,” has now for the first 
time been adequately shown forth in these superb : 
volumes. 


No Grander Gift to Your Friend, Your 
Society or Public Library, or to 
Yourself Could be Made 


“‘T regard ‘Mizraim’ asa masterpiece. Its exquisite and 
excellent plates will refresh those who have seen the monuments 
or studied their history. Its letterpress admirably expounds 
what its nd plates so fascinatingly present. The book isa 
wise and satisfying investment.”—Wm. Corptey Winslow, 
Hon. Sec’y, Egypt Exploration Society. 

The work has been endorsed dy purchase after thorough ex- 
amination, and at the regular — ¥, the British Museum, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, ton Library, and the leading 
libraries of this country. 


THE ENTIRE EDITION WAS LIMITED TO 800 
COPIES AND THE PLATES HAVE BEEN 
DESTROYED 


OUR OFFER TO DIGEST READERS j 
One-Third the Regular Price While They Last 


The work is published in twelve parts, enclosed in four hand- 
some half-morocco portfolios, regular es $150. To the first 
subscribers who shall send $3 we will send the entire work, 

repaid, balance to be paid in fourteen monthly payments of 
33 each. We can also supply it in two volumes, bound elegant- 
ly in half-morocco, by adding ey cents to each of these pay- 
ments. If you care to.add to your library the most superb work 
concerning the most fascinating country in all the world, fill 
out or copy the following acceptance blank : 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


GENTLEMEN :—I accept your offer to “‘ Dicrst ”’ readers t 
of the edition de luxe of MIZRAIM, or ANCIENT i 
EGYPT, and enclose $3 as first payment. Send full par- 
ticulars, and if found satisfactory I will order a set, 
otherwise the $3 to be returned to me. 






































If further information is desired, send for 





descriptive pamphlet 
HENRY G. ALLEN & COMPANY, Publishers | 
This plate in Mizraim ie12 x 18 inches and ten difter- 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ent colors. i 


CARLYLE’S WORKS ||| The Imperial Republic 














i i iginal, stirring, and power- 

AYS. Selected essays, including Goethe, A thoroughly original, . 
— Luther’s Psalm, Schiller, eeu of Mi- ful argument for expansion from the point 
eabean, Death of Gootn. a0, paper, Sopp, soe. of view of a scholar and a student in his- 
ARTOR RESARTUS. The life and opin- - ames C. FERNALD. 12m0 
. ions of Herr Teufelsdroeckh, 8vo, cloth, 172 pp., tory y J 4 





cover design. 75 cents, 
The ae we tone of the work and its cogent reason- 








FUNK & WAGNALLIS COMPANY, New York 








ing will undoubtedly attract and hold the attention of 
th, 251 pp. (1 vol.), $1.00; Paper|| The New Nork Herald. 





L th ° A Rt. Hon. B. D’Isragxi. 8vo,|| thoughtful and earnest men throughout the country.— 
otnalr “: 

















(2 vols.), each, 25 cents. FUNK @ WAGNALLS CO., New York 
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$1.00 ; paper, 25 cents, cloth, 192 pp., including several maps; : 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS CO., New York 
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A STORY OF LOVE AND WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES 





TheNew YorkPress: 
“ His characters ... 
are all human.” 


PittsburgDispatch: 
“Not only a well- 
told story, but a 
veritable wellspring 
of information per- 
taining to the 
Philippines.” 





Boston Daily Adver- 


DANIEL | terres 
EVERTON 


VOLUNTEER-REGULAR 


By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


A story of love and soldier life in the Philippines in 
which a college-bred American Volunteer-Regular, an 
aristocratic New York girl and a lovely native Filipino 
maiden figure conspicuously. 


stinct with the 
dramatic timbre of 
life.” 


Army andNavy Jour- 
nal: “It is full of 
local color, true to 
the facts of life in 
the Philippines.” 








Cloth, Illustrated, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. $1.20 net. By mail $1.30 





—— 








True Stories of Heroic Lives, 


Thirty-nine true stories of courage and devotion, 
gathered from al] quarters of the world and from all 
walks in life. 12mo, cloth, 320 pp., cover design. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 


French Celebrities 


Brief Biographies of Foremost Frenchmen. 12mo, 

Vol. I., 1339 pp. ; Vol. II., 150 pp.; Cloth. Each, 

75 cents; paper, each, 15 cents. 

‘* Clear, crisp, and popular.’’— Christian Endeavor 
World. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 























Best Offer x. Year 


, r™ Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas 
do about Absolutely ) Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, an 
one-third ‘ e * 0 5) COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 


pdms Tad $4 a . Subscribers free to all who subscribe NOW. 
SJgure. Ca 1! Features of Lesiiz’s for November and December: 


“The Mill,” a new and striking story by Dr. Henry VAN Dyke. 
“The Autobiography of a Thief,” a genuine personal narra- 
tive of intense human interest. “Richard Manstield,” a 
masterly sketch by the first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM 
WInTeR. Stories by such authors as Harry STILWELL 
EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELL Loomis, EDEN PHILL- 

POTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON HOUGH. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 
Three Splendid Novels. 


Deenganes Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A 
better sequel to ** The Man trom Glengarry,” 
by RALPH Connor. “The Amethyst Box,” 
a story of mystery, as good as ** The Leaven- 
wo Case,” by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 
“Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest 
by the creator of ** The Amateur Cracksman,” 
ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 
Each month will appear colored portraits of the best Amer- 
ican actors and actresses, sketched from life and accompanied 
by frank and authorative criticisms. Among the sketches made for early 
numbers are portraits of Josgrn Jerrerson, Ricuarp MANSFIELD, and Miss 


PRANK 


LESLIE’ 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 Cts.; $1.00 a Year . 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


The immense poguterty, of the Actress Calendar 
nted for LesLiz’s MONTHLY last year by Miss 
AUD Stumm, the well known American water 

colorist, has led us to employ her extraordina’ 
talent upon a calendar for 1908, picturing the 
American College Girl. Beautifully litho- 
phed in twelve colors upon three sheets of 
pebble plate paper, tied with silk ribbon, 
pd e ey om —— of = Le = ~ 
a P colors o, eat colleges. On each sheet is 
Publishing House \ Yale Unibersity Yell the appropriate college seal and the college yell. 
141-147 Fifth A \ Brekekekex Koax Koaz, The whole carries out the complete college idea. 

ve., Brekekekex Koax Koax, Oop Oc p, Size 10 in. by 12% in. 

New York. \ Parabalou, Yale! Remember, if you mention the LITERARY 
DIGEST the Beautiful Anierican College Girl Calendar 
: for 1903, and the November and December issues are given free, all charges 
te LIK’S POPULAR \._ prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR 
MONTHLY for the year 1908. MonrTHLY for 1908—that is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


Please send me the College Girl *\ 
o-_ — IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 


be ao of 1902 FREE. I enclose \ 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
%. 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 


$1.00 for my subscription. \ 
\ The November and December numbers and the Calendar 
\ are NOT GIVEN with combination subscription orders 
unless so advertised 
\ Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; 
\ All it out, and mail Eto us with HA 


You may enter my subscription 
FRANK LES) 
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“It's like a trip to Paris.’’—Charles Dana Gibson. 
“It ts the real thing.’’—John W. Alexander. 

Racy sketches of the inner. 
most life and characters of 
the famous Bohemia of 
Paris — its grisettes, stu- 
dents, balls, models, etc. 


Ohe Real 
Latin 
Quarter 


of Paris 
By F. Berkeley Smith 


Water-Color Frontispiece 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


WHAT ARTISTS AND THE PRESS SAY 


Frederic Remington: ‘‘ You have left nothing 
undone.’ 

Ernest Thompson-Seton: ‘A true picture of 
the Latin Quarter as I knew it.’’ 

Pres. Frederick Dielman, National Academy 
Design: ‘* Makes the Latin Quarter very real and still 
invests it with interest and charm.”’ 

Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia: ‘A capti- 
vating book.” 

The Sun, New York: “ An entertaining guide with 
numerous and unconventional photographs.’ 

Boston Times: ‘‘A genuine 
treat.” 


’ 


About 100 original drawings 
and camera snap-shots by 
the Author, and two carica- 
turesin color by the celebrated 
French caricaturist Sancha. 








Price, $1.20 net. Postage 13 cts. a. i 
— 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














A Story of Life Among the Cowboys 


The Rustler 


By FRANCES McELRATH 


Every reader who delights in a tale full of dash and 
adventure, love, and breathless suspense will revel in 
this story of the adventures of a spirited Eastern girl 
in the recent “‘ Rustler” uprising of outlaw cattlemen 
in Wyoming. 

The Christian Guardian, Toronto: “In its 
sweeping breeziness it suggests Bret Harte. There is 
sentiment without sentimentality ; there is romance, 
but it is romance amid the clang of labor.”’ 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.20, net; 
by mail, $1.34 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














The Story of Making an Ideal Country 
Home 


Under My 
Own Roof 


By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 


The delightful story of a bachelor woman, who, after 
enduring years of boarding-house misery, satisfies a 
yearning for her own roof-tree, plans and builds an 
ideal home, tends her garden and finally renews an old 
heart longing. 

Pittsburg Post: ‘“‘One of the most delightful 
novels that the season has yet produced.” 

12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. %1.20 net; 

by mail, $1.33 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 




















If You Want to Know How to Reach and Hold an Audience, Read 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


Or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. Practical 
advice by Nathan Sheppard. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, post- 
paid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
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“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, topog- 
raphy, style, and illustration, it challenges criticism 
and commands admiration.’’—/ournal of Education, 
Boston. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For a Whole Lifetime 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Special Christmas Edition 


is the latest, most complete, and most sumptuously 
bound dictionary in existence. It is the senate of the 
highest scholarship and expert skill of nearly two 
hundred and fifty of the world’s most distinguished 
specialists. 


STATISTICS OF ITS GREATNESS 
304,000 Vocabulary Terms; 247 Editors 
and Specialists ; 533 Readers for Quotations; 
125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms ; 21 Beau- 
tiful Colored Plates; 5,000 Jilustrations ; 
Appendix of 225 Pages; Cyclopedia of 
28 ooo Entries ; 88 Pages of Colored Maps ; 
Cost Over « a Million Dollars. 


Prof. A. H. Sayce (Oxford University), the Emi- 
nent Philologist : ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary is trul 
magnificent, and worthy of the great continent which 
has produced it. Itis more than complete... . It is 
certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries of 
the English a 





FEATURES OF THE 
Special Christmas Edition 


This edition is specially bound in rich, durable, three- 
quarter morocco, marbled edges, es ially burnished, 
and in two convenient volumes. If you would like to 
have the name of the person to whom you are 
to give the Dictionary stamped on the covers 
in gold letters and will send us the name, we will have 
it stamped without charge. The text is identical with 
that of the latest Subscription Edition, containing the 
very latest words and terms. 





Costs You Nothing to Examine it 


We invite you to examine the handsome Christmas 
Edition of the Standard Dictionary at our expense. If 
you don’t care to keep it permanently, return it at the 
end of a week’s examination. Consider yourself undc 
no obligations to keep it if you don’t want it. If you 
keep it, send us $2.00 within eight days after receipt of 
the book, and pay the balance $2.00 a month thereafter. 





Sign and Mail the Coupon to-day. 
Literary Digest Christmas Club Coupon 


Funk & WaGNALLS Company, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for examination, carriage 

free, a copy of the Special Christmas Edition of the 
Standard ctheniey, price $24.00. It is expressly un- 
derstood that I may retain this work for one week, and 
if then I do not care for it, I will return it to you at 
your expense. 

If retained, I will remit to you $2 00 as the initial 
payment, within sight days of receipt of the Dic- 
tionary by me, and $2.00 monthly until the $24.00, the 
regular cash price of the Dictionary, is paid. 

Signed 


PN. babi nkws vod eobivebusssaaccbavuas 


Address 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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We are all asking «*«What shall it be ?’’ 


Let a book—a good book, answer this question. 


A book outlives most possible Christmas gifts. It becomes our friend and counsel- 
lor—a friend to laugh with, to work with. 

Give him a book that he will know is his, written for him by those who have 
known life as he knows it. Give him a book that will amuse and instruct — that 
will wile dull hours into fascinated forgetfulness, and leave largess of knowledge 
for the mind to feed on. There is such a book ready to hand. 


“Library of Inspiration and Achievement” 


This magnificent work is the product of many years of exhaustive labor on the part of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and an able staff of assistants. Dr. Hale's great ambition in this work was to place 
before the young men and women of America a record of the achievements of their countrymen, that 
it might serve as an inspiration to greater realizations in practical living and genuine success. 


How to Achieve Success—How to Make Home Brighter—How to Create 
Manly Ideals—_How to Develop Sound Bodies 


Written by more than 200 of the brightest and cleverest, the wittiest and wisest, of the great men of 
the day. IT WILL HELP, for it was written to help—helpfulness is the whole keynote of the 
book. It will help the father—for it will give him an intimate knowledge of many great business 
men’s methods and motives. It will help the mother in > jhousand ways—especially will the volume 
devoted to “Making Home Life Attractive” help her—that volume will interest him, too. It will 
help the son, for every line of it is written to help him—tfascinating and delightful in its tales of daring 
and sacrifice and heroism, of adventure in the by-ways of the world, of marvelous scientific discoveries. 
And then it introduces him to the charmed circle where the great captains of the world’s army of prog- 
ress sit and tell how they achieved their golden victories. It will help the daughter, for there are 
whole sections given over specially to her in **Reading and Home Study,” “Making Home Life 
Attractive” and in “Choosing a Career.” 


No Such Work in the World 


Whether we consider its 5,000 pages from the standpoint of vivid, 
EDWARD human interest, orefrom that of practical helpfulness, ‘*The Library of 
EVERETT HALE Inspiration and Achievement * stands alone, because it has a single idea— 
Helpfulness—running through every page ; because it shows How and does 
— not theorize ; because it is a fascinating piece of writing; because it con- 
tains the masterpieces of some of the world’s greatest scientists, men of 
letters, commercial and financial kings, and statesmen, 








Editor-in-Chief: 


A Few of the 
Three Hundred 


Contributors: 


Ten Large Volumes: 


Success and How to Win It | Men of Achievement: Business Men and Soldiers 

Choosing a Career Men of Achievement: Inventors and Scientists 

Athletics and Health Men of Achievement: Travelers and Explorers 
ing and Home Study Heroes and Heroism 

Making Home Life Attractive) Patriotism aud Citizenship 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Bishop Spalding 
James J. Hill 
H.W. Mabie 
Senator Beveridge 
Justin McCarthy 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
Frank R. Stockton 
Grover Cleveland 


The volumes are handsomely illustrated with beautiful gravures, with 
reproductions of famous paintings in their original colors, besides a series 
of life-like portraits of famous and successful men, making the Library at 
once a feast to the eye and a joy to the mind. 


Send Us the Coupon To-Day ! 


There can be no better gift for husband, son, mother or 
daughter than this great Library. It is a work to be kept by 
you always—-a work that will make a place for itself in 

























your daily life to aid and to counsel you. A few lines D. 
in this short space cannot tell you all that is in this work for you—you should 11-29 
possess it. h 
2 . , . niver 
We have prepared a beautiful prospectus—about the size of a magazine —_— ‘ets 
— containing a number of complete articles, sample pages, attractively 78 Fifth Ave., 
colored plates and reproductions of famous paintings. This is a valuable New York 


Please send me, without 
obligation on my part, 
specimen pages and colored 
plates of your “Library of 
Inspiration and Achievement,” 

with particulars of your half-price 
offer. 


and interesting book in itself, but if you will sign the coupon in this 
advertisement, and mail it to us, we will send you this pro- 
spectus free. We will also send you particulars of our half- 
price introductory offer, by means of which you can obtain 
a set of this splendid Library at a large discount. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK fa 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Time to be Reduced One-half between the Boroughs of Manhattan (Old New York) and Richmond (Staten Island) 
THE GROWTH IN ALL BOROUGHS OF NEW YORK CITY DURING THE LAST YEAR PASSED ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


ee GRAND HOLIDAY OFFER 
Gs, 4, 48-Lots at Original Prices—48 


Large Profit Sure to Those Who Purchase Real Estate 
in this Section of New York City at Present Prices 





1500 Lots in Westerleigh (Prohibition Park), More 





ie than 1400 Are Sold 


Residence in Westerleigh of Residence in Westerleigh of 


Residence in Westerleigh of 


Ania M i More Aes ttor 4 wie ear ot SOMB OF the Best Lots are Left—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


e Hoe,” ete, of ‘*Titus,”’ “‘Stephen,"’ ete. * The Literary Digest.” 
Edwin Markham, Author of “ The Man With the Hoe,” etc.,says: “I have lived at Westerleigh over a year . . itis the most charming suburb of New York City.’ 
Florence M. Kingsley, Author of ‘‘ Titus,’’ ‘“‘Stephen,’’ ‘‘ The Needle’s Eye ”’ etc., says : ‘ The longer I live in Westerleigh the better I like it.’ 
Edward J. Wheeler, Editor Lirerary Dicesr, says: “ I have resided in Westerleigh ten years. . . . It is an excellent place to make a home and rear a family 
Rev. James C. Fernald, Editor of ‘‘ The Students’ Standard Dictionary,’’ ‘‘ Synonyms and Antonyms,’ etc., say Having lived nine years at Westerleigh I have found 


Gt an ideal place to enjoy home and social life, 


AN UNPRECEDENTED ERA OF PROSPERITY IN THE BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 


Consolidation of ALL TROLLEY ROADS—owned by H. H. Rogers of the Standard Oil Company. 
New Ferries, New Boats, Time to be reduced one-half to the Business Portion of the city. 
No Prettier Place, no Better Residential Place, no More Convenient Place, no More Refined Place anywhere in the 
Suburbs of New York than WESTERLEIGH. 


IF YOU BUY ONE OF THESE 48 LOTS YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE—NO SALOON—Only $5 Down & $10 a Month 


All Improvements—Streets graded, first sidewalks laid, sewers in all streets, City Water Mains in streets, Gas, Electric Lights, Trolleys, 
Public School, Westerleigh Collegiate Institute—Between 100 and 200 Houses, upward of 700 residents, ALL IN WESTERLEIGH 
(Prohibition Park) Borough of Richmond, New York City. 


ORICINAL PRICES P TERMS EASY 

Original prices mean the prices =. end $5 w ith your order (nam- 
‘ f 7 ing the price you wish to pay fora 
at which one thousand lots lot) which will be the first payment 
were sold before the 1m prove- on the lot. The future payments 
ments were completed and be- will be only $10 a month, begin- 
fore the success of Westerleigh ning with February 1, 1903. The 
ne etheltialidl tal i ear payment of $10 a month will in- 
was established—betore *='was clude the interest which will not 
brought so near the Business exceed 5 percent. There will be 
Center of the City by Rapid NO INTEREST until two years 

‘Transit, before the boom in ee cai cae pace 
a Ne es REE LIbh LNs NAL — 
Real Estate, before Sta ten That is, if a purchaser of a lot on 
Island became a part of New this offer, who is in reasonably 
York City, before the consoli- good health and not more than 50 
Md f a rears oO he i > of 1e lr- 
dation of the Trolley Roads, years old at the time of the put 
- | b of 4 J F ee mn chase, should die before the lot is 
— — — a ee paid for, the lot will be deeded to 

assured. 
All these lots, except a very 

few, are 40 feet wide—nearly 
Ewice as wide as the regular New 

















his estate without any additional 
payments being required. 





One Million Dollars expended 
in improving and beautifying 





Residence in Westerleigh built Resid — Westerleigh. We would preety 

=e ‘ esiuence L esterieig _ ‘ laate ig . fesidence in ester- - . » is »] ct 1 t. 

York City lot. There is not a by I. h. Funk, DD. LL.D, — = 7 Westerleigh built by = ea of Lewis Hl. Den. See ae ca can. tae ena 
President of Funk & Wagnalls ranklin Burt of the Vew York ton, Principal of Public Wall select the best unsold lot at 


poor lot in the entire number. Company. Leather Belting Co, School, No. 26 the time your order is received. 


ORDER AT ONCE-FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
PRICES. 


2 Lots at $300 Each.—List Price, $400 A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT WILL GROW 
Sn ee oa Price’ = | No better Christmas present can be given to 
2 Lots at 600 Each.—List Price, 700 your Wife, Child or Friend than one of these 
3 Lots at 700 Each.-List Price, 800 ; ‘ - ‘ ia ; 

3 Lots at 850 Each.—List Price, 950 choice Lots in Westerleigh, a beautiful residen- 
5 Lots at 1000 Each.—List Price, 1200 | o3 nin oe, eee 

2 Lots at 1200 Each.—List Price, 1500 tial section of New York City. 


Send your order at once with $5 (you can wire your order at our expense and send first payment by mail) to the National Prohibition Park 


“Company, West New Brighton P. O., New York City, giving the priced lot you wi-h, and the President will select the best of the unsold lots of 


this special offer. FIRST COME, BEST SELECTION. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. That is, if you are not satisfied with the selection for 
any reason, you can at any time exchange your lot for any other unsold lot on an equitable basis. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL Pronipition Park Co.—B. F. Funk, President; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., President of Funk & Wagnalls Company, Treasurer; Robert 
Scott, sama Advisory Board—Hon. Wm. T. Wardwell, New York, Treas. Standard Oil Co. ; Freeborn G. Smith, Brooklyn, Pres. Bradbury Piano Co.; C H. Mead, D.D., 
New Jersey ; Louis A. Banks, D.D., New York City. MAKE CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY-ORDER PAYABLE TO I, K. FUNK, TREASURER. 


Address: B. F. FUNK, Superintendent, West New Brighton Post-office, New York City. Abstract of Title with every lot sold if requested. 
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